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BEFORE THE WAR eco 


PHILCO MODERNIZED THE 


AFTER VICTORY .ce 


TUNE IN SUNDAYS 


THE RADIO 
HALL OF FAME 


A full hour of hits from 

all fields of entertain- 

ment, 6 to 7 P.M. EWT, 
Blue Network 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


and Keep the Bonds you Buy 





PHILCO WILL ADD NEW 
JOYS TO RECORDED MUSIC! 


Philco research brought the phonograph of the early “twenties” 
up to date. From its laboratories came basic improvements that 
modernized the playing and enjoyment of records and brought 
electronic ceded reproduction within reach of all. 


The Philco Radio-Phonograph of the future will make new con- 
tributions to the delights of record reproduction... in beauty 
and fullness of tone, in ease and convenience of operation. . . and 
in charm of cabinet design. 


PHILCO 


Famous Jor Quality thé World oer 
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Under The Dome 





LISTEN FOR THE TRUMAN DRUMS!!! Roosevelt's health is of deep concern to White 
House staff and Democratic National Committee. Hence, more and more 
accent will be placed on Truman during the last weeks of the campaign. 
Democrats will try to build the Missouri Senator up as a gent who 
could really handle the Presidency. Republicans will tell the other | 


side of the story. 


TALK OF LANDSLIDE victory by either candidate in the Presidential election is 
so much baloney. Democratic leaders now agree "It's a horse race" and | 
will have a photo-finish. 

| 
| 


LABOR ATTACHES. For all the U. S. Embassies and Consulates abroad is another if 
scheme on the fourth term agenda of CIO. Idea is to have labor, as 
well as Army and Navy, represented by a special government represent-— 
ative in each diplomatic outpost. This would open up a bag of 2,000 
choice, aristocratic jobs to toss out to the "faithful" labor bosses. 


DOLLAR—A-YEAR MEN are packing their trunks for home. Many industries are 
recalling the "experts" and vice-presidents they loaned to govern-— 
ment three years ago. They're needed back home for reconversion. 


OILFIELD IN ENGLAND, just unwrapped by the censorship, has been producing about ) 
26,000,000 gallons per year. This is less than five per cent of 
Britain's pre-war oil imports, however. 


FRENCH COMMUNISTS, reported to be making strong headway in southern France, are 
said to have taken over seven departments between Toulouse and the 
Pyrenees, under leadership of an agent named Ravenel. De Gaulle may 
be forced to move in with troops. 


COLLEGE OF RURAL LIVING is being planned for the postwar by the Brethren 
Church. Site to be used is now a camp for "Conscientious Objectors" 
in Maryland. College will give church members a one, two or four year 
course in land care, modern farm, community living, in rural crafts. 


FISHER BROTHERS, who recently announced that they are pulling out of General 
Motors, are expected to tie up with GM's largest competitor. 


AIR BUSES are on order by the British Government. The three types of Tudor 
planes just ordered from the Armstrong Siddeley Co. include Trans-— 
Atlantic de luxe ships to carry 12 passengers, Trans—Europe models fo 
carry 50 passengers, and a 68 passenger model for shorter hops. 
Cruising speed of all three types will be about 250 mph. 


"CO—BELLIGERENT" is a new term in diplomatic pow-wows and its use is: raising 
hob with Italian war prisoners now in the U. S. A. State Department 
thinks these prisoners should be sent back to Italy. War Department 
doesn't recognize the term "co-—belligerent" and says it intends to 
keep them here until final peace terms are arranged. 


DONALD NELSON has a whopping big, and good, plan to set China up as an indus- 
trial nation. He Says Yangtze ‘and other Chinese valleys are "natu- 
rals" for projects like TVA, and can become garden spots. He believes 
China-can be set up as industrial center for Far East, but isn't keen 
for Hopkins—Morgenthau gospel of subsidies and subsidies and sub- 
sidies. Remains to be seen how far the White House will let him go. 


FARM VOTE has the New Deal rattled so they've shooshed Claude Wickard, U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, off on an eleven-state speaking tour that 
will keep him on the road until election day. Subordinates will run 
"Food Will Win the War", while he talks up postwar farm controls. 
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BIG BUSINESS 
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What kind of slothes does the devil wear ? 


Listen for five minutes in almost any 
train, bar, living room, or barbershop, when 
there’s a political discussion going on. 


You'll hearsomebody doing a job on busi- 
ness or labor, on politicians or professors 
. . - painting them blacker than Beelzebub 
himself. You can fairly smell the brimstone. 


And maybe you'll notice this odd fact, 


too: the less the speaker knows about the 
people he or she is criticizing, the more furious 
and blistering the comment is apt to be. 

Nobody hates business as much as people 
who pave never worked in business. 


Folks who don’t bother to vote are the 
most contemptuous of politicians. 


Businessmen who have never read what 
the professors are really saying are surest 
that nothing they say makes sense. 


And it’s usually ladies and gents who 
never had a labor problem bigger than.a 
cook who see hooves and forked tails stick- 
ing out of factory workers’ overalls. 


If you know a lot of people of all kinds, 
vou aren’t likely to hand down these easy 
black-and-white judgments. 

You see (as all of us do when we think 
about it) that most Americans—business- 
men, politicians, farmers, factory work- 
ers, professors—are decent, honest citi- 
zens, that they have their share of self- 
interest, but all of them have contributed 
mightily to the growth and strength and 
prosperity of America. 


In short, no group wears the devil’s clothes. 


But the danger is we may think some 
particular group does—and insulate ourselves 
from all the writings, pronouncements, 
opinions of any individual in that group. 


And thus Americans may deny them- 
selves the help of many intelligent, experi- 
enced people at a time when our country 
needs all the mindpower it can muster. 

Problems like today’s don’t need heat— 
they need light. 

They need light from more than one 
source... more than one newspaper, mag- 
azine, or book. They need the pleasant 
mellow lamp-light of the fellow who agrees 
with you .. . and the disagreeable blue 
search-light of the fellow who doesn’t. 


Most of all, they need the daylight that 
shines through the clear windows of fact. 


Facts about our present economic situation . 


in the light of our own past experiences and 
that of other nations. Facts about the great 
experiments that have worked and the ones 
that have failed. Facts about labor and busi- 
ness—about political theory and practice. 
Are you getting these facts? Are you being 
stimulated by the sparks that jump from op- 
posite poles of thinking? 
Is your mind a source of light to your 
friends and your country . . . or of heat? 
For instance: 


Have you read Eric Johnston’s ‘*Warning 
to Labor and Management’’? You can get 
it in bulletin form from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Is Frederick Hayek’s *‘Road to Serfdom,”’ 
(Chicago University Press, 1944), a part of 
your information on economics? 

Have you looked into Teller and Warfing’s 
**The Small Farmer Looks Ahead,’ pub- 
lished by Harpers? 

Or that comprehensive book on labor and 
its problems, ‘*The Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy”’ by Clinton S. Golden an 
Harold J. Ruttenberg (Harpers, 1942)? 


TIME believes America’s greatest 
need, now and in the coming years, is for 
the sovereign people to make up their minds 
and speak them out. 


To do so, citizens must keep them- 
selves informed. So, in advertisements like 
this, TIME is seeking to encourage wide 
thinking and reading not only of the news- 
papers and TIME, but also of books and 
periodicals that argue the cases and advance 
the causes that are in the news. 


For TIME’s own future is unalterably 
linked to a U.S. citizenry deeply concerned 
about public affairs—to a nation insistent 
upon seeking the truth and learning from 
recorded experience. 






This is the seventh advertisement in a series 
TIME is publishing to get more Americans think- 
ing about the problems we must face after the war 
is won. This reminder that the problems of the 
1944 presidential election can be solved wisely 
only if the electorate keeps an open mind, is ap- 
pearing in more than 40 newspapers and maga- 
zines all across the country. 
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ASCADING into the civilian market 

are tractors and horsecollars, tacks 
and trucks, shoes and liferafts—in fact, 
about everything that U.S.A. war plants 
have produced. 

Unneeded aircraft-alone are bringing in 
more than $5 million a week. More than 
38,250 motor vehicles have been sold. 
Thirty-three million acres of Government- 
owned land will be up for sale. More than 
1,700 factories are on the auction block. 

As these leftovers of war move across 
the counters of Uncle Sam, world’s big- 
gest dealer in used goods, these facts 
stand out: 

1. As in the last war, junk dealers are 
turning a neat profit. Not all disposal 
agencies are obtaining warranties that 
material bought as scrap will be resold 
only as scrap and in bulk. For instance, 
a Camden, N. J., junk dealer who paid 
$13 a ton for wrecked aircraft is reselling 
piece by piece. To a newspaper reporter 
he sold three pieces weighing two pounds 
five ounces for $1.50. At that rate, the 
dealer would clear about $1,400 a ton—a 
profit of more than 11,000%! 

2. Information on sales is difficult for the 
public to obtain. A New York publisher, 
with agents at all major Army and Navy 
posts and other disposal points, prints the 
only complete catalogue of surplus. He 
charges $90 a year for these lists, sells 
them to 15,000 subscribers and gets 
$1,450,000 from circulation alone. 

3. Sales have not always been conducted 
in the goldfish bowl of public scrutiny 
which Bernard M. Baruch recommended. 
Lee W. Moran of the Treasury’s Office of 
Surplus Property admits that buyers have 
complained that when they arrived at a 
sale everything had been sold. Not enough 
advance notice is given, they say. 

4. There have been many “horror cases,” 
such as the sale of several hundred stor- 
age batteries for $150 and their resale for 
$3,000. One junk dealer is selling the lat- 
est Army M-1 helmets, slightly used, for 
25c each. They cost the government about 
g4c each and under act of Congress may 
not be worn by the general public. 

5. As a sample of what lies ahead, the 
Army reported salvage losses at Baldwin 





SCRAPPED TANKS. They cost about $1 a /b. to build, now sell as junk for about $6 a ton. 


Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., where 
only about 2% of original cost is being 
recovered on scrapped tank jigs and dies. 
6. Racketeers such as Waxey Gordon are 
getting their hands on surplus because 
there apparently is no effective way of 
keeping them out. Anybody can get his 
name on a bid list merely by writing to a 
disposal agency and asking to be notified 
when material is to be sold. The bid lists 
are not checked carefully. 
Close-Mouthed.—Until a few weeks 
ago the Treasury Department, a key agen- 
cy in surplus property disposal, issued lit- 
tle information to newspapers on what 
was for sale. Some of its regional pro- 
curement offices sold material by going to 
the telephone book classified section and 
asking dealers, selected at random, if they 
were interested in buying. Obviously this 
left opportunity for favoritism. 

Treasury is following a policy of selling 
only through regular business channels, 
the theory being that it would be too cum- 
bersome to sell in small lots direct to the 
public. Other disposal agencies—Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, RFC, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, War Food Ad- 
ministration and Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration—are not so insistent about 
using a middleman, however. 

At Army installations, for instance, it 
is possible for anybody to pick up small 
lot items such as dishpans, mops, etc. 
Manufacturers, too, when their contracts 
are terminated, frequently are willing to 
sell leftovers to the public. 

Up to Sept. 16 Treasury Procurement 
had sold 21,588 trucks, 5,763 motorcycles 
and 10,930 automobiles, including 7,582 
new ones. 


Most of the cars and trucks went to 
dealers for resale to persons certified by 
local rationing boards as essential. The 
trucks, many of them Army castoffs, were 
used to good advantage by Texas farmers 
in hauling a record wheat crop and by 
Georgia and New York fruit growers hard 
hit by transportation difficulties. 

Where do most surpluses and excesses 
come from? Well, the changing course of 
war makes many items obsolete. As a case 
in point, motorcycles geared for fighting 
in the North African desert had to be dis- 
carded when that campaign ended sooner 
than expected. The War Food Administra- 
tion likes to replace stored stocks with 
new commodities at regular intervals. The 
replaced items then become available for 
civilians or for lend-lease. The latter out- 
let is becoming increasingly active as the 
food needs of liberated countries increase, 
Recover 75%.—At the moment, and 
pending a rewriting of some of the basic 
disposal rules in the light of the new act, 
it is a general rule that about 75% of 
original cost should be recovered when 
usable articles are sold. There is little 
information about the recovery percent- 
age so far obtained, but RFC- Boss Jesse 
Jones recently announced $85 million 
worth of goods had brought $69 millions 
on the bargain counter. After the last 
war six billions worth of surplus was sold 
for about two billions. 

As industry resumes manufacture of 
now scarce goods, it appears obvious that 
the Government will have to do more re- 
tailing of the surplus. Bigger bargains 
then will be available. But whether Dodge 
trucks can ever be had for $50 each, as 
they were in 1920, remains to be seen. 
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Battle flags that went down with Uncle 
Sam’s warships at Pearl Harbor will fly 
again. Mrs. Thomas B. Richey, of Wash- 
ington, wife of Rear Admiral Richey, is 
restoring them for the Navy. 

Tattered, oil-soaked and in some cases 
blackened by fire and smoke, these flags 
were fished up by salvage crews after 
the treacherous Jap attack. Since then 
they have been stored away at the U‘S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Recently 
they were turned over to Mrs. Richey, 
whose mother, Mrs. Amelia Fowler, of 
Boston, years ago developed a method of 
preserving old flags on linen. Mrs. Richey, 
like her mother, has restored hundreds of 
Navy flags. The work is her hobby. Her 
daughter, Catherine, now at Vassar, also 
is interested in flag restoration. 

When all the salvaged flags have been 
cleansed and preserved they will be re- 
turned to Annapolis, where they will re- 
main as historic relics of the fight that 
put them under but never out. 


x * * 


Treasury’s publicity boys are prepar- 
ing raw meat for Joe Citizen in the Sixth 
War Loan drive, Nov. 20 to Dec. 16. It 
will be in the form of 16 mm. films 
showing what war is really like. These 
films can’t go into theaters, which are 
still squeamish about horror scenes; so 
they will be shown to groups in shops, 
factories, and civic gatherings. Merri- 
man Holtz, film distribution expert for 
Treasury, says they expect to reach an 
audience of 25 million. 


x* * * 


Representing an amazing feat of sculp- 
turing, 50 bronze statues of U.S. wartime 
leaders — including President Roosevelt 
and the cabinet—will go on display this 
month at Smithsonian Institution. They 
are the work of Max Kalish, 53-year-old 
Polish-born sculptor, who was commis- 
sioned to do the job by W. M. Kiplinger, 
Washington tipsheet tycoon and author. 
Kiplinger is presenting the collection, la- 
beled “The Living Hall of Washington,” 
to Smithsonian as a gift. 

Included with the President is Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, along with the vice- 
presidential candidates, Gov. Bricker and 
Senator Truman. Others are Wendell 
Willkie, Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, 
heads of the principal Federal agencies, 
top labor leaders, and a few writers. 
Generals Eisenhower and MacArthur and 
Admirals Nimitz and Halsey are among 
the military leaders to be included later. 

Kalish, an associate of the National 
Academy, had to work like mad to turn 
out the job in one year. He melted old 
statues and scrap metal in his New York 
studio to get enough bronze. The statues 
are all full length miniatures, each two 


Washington Parade 











feet high. All are from life. Kalish caught 
President Roosevelt for two generous sit- 
tings. The President gave him 50 minutes 
—20o more than the allotted time—for one, 
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MAX KALISH: Puts the war leaders in bronze. 


and 45 minutes for the other. To catch 
the others, Kalish worked day and night. 


ok * * 


Angered at newsmen for reporting 
antics of his client in Washington’s mass 
sedition trial (“Three Months in a 
Brawlroom,” PATHFINDER, July 24), 
Attorney Ira C, Koehne asked the judge 
to throw out the press. His face red- 
dened when another 
shushed him: “Freedom of the press is 
what this trial’s about.” 


defense lawyer 


* * *x 


Wartime headache for Federal pay- 
rollers in Washington is the job of cash- 
ing salary checks. One sure place is the 
cash room of the U.S. Treasury. Thousands 
throng its seven pay windows daily. 

It is not only Washington’s busiest 
check cashing mill, but also serves as 
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Uncle Sam’s house bank. Deposits, mainly 
money the government is_ transferring 
from one pocket to another, average 
$200,000,000 a day. Twice last month, 
the day’s deposits shot up to $2,000,000,- 
000. The cash room also dishes out four 
tons of coins to local banks every day 
and ships three tons of $1, $2, and $5 
bills to Federal Reserve banks. 

H. H. Hulbirt, cashier in charge of 
this unique bank, has been there since 
1899. He started as a clerk when the cash 
room didn’t even have an adding machine. 


* * * 


A soldier returning from Bougainville 
in the South Pacific would have found 
last week’s movie fare in Washington 
stale and tasteless. In a spot check of 
downtown theaters Maj. Orton H. Hicks, 
deputy director of distribution for Army’s 
overseas film service, found only one pic- 
ture that had not already been shown at 
that far-away location and it was a war 
picture—taboo with service men overseas. 
Only four local movies offered films not 
previously screened at Bougainville. One 
was a war picture and three were western 
horse operas, also taboo. 

As a matter of fact, Maj. Hicks reveals, 
30% of all Hollywood productions are 
now shown to U. S. fighting men at for- 
eign posts before they are released here. 


ok * * 


Mrs. Lenore W. Smith, trustee of 
Washington Public library, has 
cited by the American Library associa- 
tion for outstanding service. She success- 
fully directed a victory book campaign 
which produced 175,000 books for the 
armed forces. She is the wife of Dr. 
Philip Sidney Smith, chief Alaskan ge- 
ologist of the Geological Survey. 


been 


* * * 


After delivering his report at the White 
House Rural Education Conference, a 


speaker turned to Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
hostess, and asked a question everybody 
had been waiting for: “Where’s Falla?” 
The First Lady smiled and fetched the 
President’s scottie, made him sit up, beg 
for angel cake. The educators looked hun- 
gry, too, but they got none. 
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TREASURY CASH ROOM: Washington's check cashing factory and house bank for Uncle Som. 
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WINDING UP FOR SUNDAY PUNCHES, both Presidential candidates displayed their fight- 
ingest smiles, facing the mike, as the gong rang for the pay-off round of the campaign slugfest. 


Campaign in High Gear 
Dewey continues hard-hitting tactics; 
F.D.R. turns back on Communist support. 


The first wartime presidential campaign 
since 1864 is moving into its final phase. 
Both fourth term aspirant Roosevelt and 
GOP candidate Dewey are getting set to 
let go with haymakers, but ngither is talk- 
ing about his complete plans for the next 
three weeks. 

Dewey took to the radio from Albany, 
N. Y., followed with a personal appear- 
ance in Chatleston, W. Va. He ripped into 
administration “tax bungling,” promised 
lower income and corporation levies by 
cutting out “waste and extravagance.” Urg- 
ing bigger peacetime national income, he 
said: “It is better to have a low tax rate on 
a national income of $150 billion than a 
high tax rate with $76 billion, as we have 
under the New Deal at its peacetime best.” 

At Charleston, he avent slugging, as he 
had in Oklahoma City. He declared 
F.D.R.’s disclaimer of Communist support 
came “a trifle late” and assailed what he 
called the trend toward government own- 
ership. He charged the New Deal is “de- 
veloping its own form of corporate state.” 

Missing were the jesting, broad charges, 
satire in F.D.R.’s radio talk from the 
White House which had marked his ad- 
dress before the Teamsters’ Union a few 
days earlier. He assailed charges that the 
New Deal has communistic aims, declared 
he had never sought communist support 
and doesn’t want it or the backing of-any 
other ideology which “would undermine 
the American form of government.” 

He declared: “The power of the will of 
the American people through the free bal- 
lot is the surest protection against the 
weakening of our democracy by regimen- 
tation or by any alien doctrines.” 

Chairman Anderson of the House Cam- 
paitn Expenditures Committee backed up 
a bit in his charges against 13 GOP mem- 


bers, struck from the record his ‘claims 


that they had sent out 3,116,000 copies of - 


Representative Busbey’s anti-CIO-PAC 
speech postage free, termed the charges 
his own “personal remarks.” 

Internationalist-minded Senator Joe Ball 
(R.-Minn.), refused to go on the stump 
for Dewey, said he didn’t like Dewey’s 
foreign policy statements. 


U. S. Money for Cotton 


CCC begins parity price purchases of 
1944 crop; graduated scale is set up. 


A new stream of Federal cash began 
flowing into farm channels as Commodity 
Credit Corp. started parity price pur- 
chases of cotton. The program, at order 
of Congress, is confined to the 1944 crop. 

Payments for middling range from 
21.90c a pound in October to 22.25¢ a 
pound next June. Premiums and discounts 
are the same as those under the 1944 loan 
program. AgentS operating under Mem- 
phis, Tenn, office will make the purchases. 


Peace Parley Finishes 


Plan for “United Nations” league comes 
from seven-weeks, Dumbarton Oaks talks. 


Autumn nipped at “Dumbarton Oaks” 
as American, British, Chinese Diplomats 
lugged brief cases from the mansion for 
the final time. Russians walked out before 
the Chinese came (Pathfinder, Oct. 9). 

Two days later came a report on what 
was done during the seven weeks of more 
or less secret dickering. But the way was 
left clear for later conferences to complete 
the “charter” for a world peace organiza- 
tion backed by armed might of members. 

The proposed organization would be 
called “The United Nations.” It would 
consist of: (1) a policy-making general 
assembly of all United Nations; (2) an 
economic and social council of 18 nations; 
(3) World Court of Justice; (4) a Secur- 


fe 


ity Council of 11 nations (including the 
Big Four and France “in due course of 
time”) charged with maintaining peace 
through Pacific, economic or military 
means. Use of military force would be 
directed through an international high 
command composed of representatives of 
the security council’s five permanent mem- 
bers. 

Still undecided are voting power, status 
of member countries. Secretary Hull 
hinted Dumbarton Oaks agreement would 
have Thomas E. Dewey’s support, but re- 
fused to discuss reports the agreement in- 
cluded any Dewey suggestions. 


Labor Troubles Continue 


Detroit’s UAW workers go back to jobs; 
WLB hears pay plea of textile workers. 


Strikes continued to hamper war pro- 
duction last week. 

In Detroit, 64,000 workers returned to 
work, after 36-hours “unauthorized” idle- 
ness, while wage grievances of some 6,000 
maintenance employes were being aired. 

‘Cleveland tottered on the brink of a 
paralyzing “power blackout,” as 1,77 
CIO employes of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. considered strike action. 

The movie industry faced its first main 
strike since 1937, when 200 set designérs 
(AFL) stopped work at MGM and Co- 
lumbia. 

Back East production of B-29 super- 
fortress motors was curtailed at the Pat- 
erson, N. J. plant of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., when a ruction between com- 
pany and supervisory workers put 10,000 
employes out of work. A labor dispute in 
Rochester, N. Y., halted publication of 
three daily newspapers. Demands for 
higher pay threatened to tie up eight 
hotels in Pittsburgh. 

In Washington, D. C.: WLB began 
hearings on requests from CIO Textile 
Workers Union for a minimum wage 
boost from 40 to 60 cents an hour for its 
50,000 members. 


Utah Tax Battle 


Copper firm fights levy on bonus paid 
for exceeding its ore production quota. 


Battle between Utah and metal mining 
companies over taxes headed for the UV, S. 
Supreme Court. after a Federal district 
court ruled that what legislators mean 
and what they say in writing a law are 
two different things. At stake is a prob- 
able $1,000,000 “kickback” in. taxes col- 
lected from the mining companies. 

Utah collects a 1% tax on mined ore, 
also collected on Federal bonus payments 
for over-quota production. Kennecott 
Copper Co. claimed the bonus is not pay- 
ment for copper ore and therefore is not 
taxable. If Kennecott wins this battle the 
state will be forced to return a million in 
taxes already collected. 

The company ignored Utah’s law pro- 
hibiting suit without permission in any but 
state courts, won the first round when the 
Federal court claimed jurisdiction. 











Trouble over Reconversion 


F.D.R. brands measures woefully inade- 
quate; Congress may be asked to do job. 


Congress’ haste to get reconversion bills 
out of the way so members could go home 
to campaign backfired loudly in Wash- 
ington last week. Biggest blast came from 
the White House when F.D.R. signed the 
reconversion and.surplus property meas- 
ures. Almost as loud was Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator Clayton’s protest. 

F.D.R. termed the reconversion bill 
“woefully inadequate” and said the restric- 
tions imposed in the surplus property meas- 
ure might delay rather than speed up sale 
of the Government’s vast surplus (See 
page 5). The reconversion measure created 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion (OWMR). James M. Byrnes was 
named to head the new agency until a 
permanent appointment is made after 
Congress gets back to work on Nov. 14. 
Then he’s quitting Washington. 

Clayton termed the surplus property 
bill “cumbersome,” said it wouldn’t work. 
At the same time he “resigned,” said he 
wanted nothing to do with the three-man 
board created by the measure. He agreed 
to stay on the job “until at least two mem- 
bers of the board get hold of things.” 

“Result may be, said Washington re- 
ports, that F.D.R. will ask Congress to re- 
write both bills. 


Reed on Warpath 


Threatens Senate probe if “A” cards don’t 
rate more gas; other controls lifted. 


Kansas’ Senator Clyde Reed has loaded 
up his gun and taken to the warpath again. 
This time he’s going after Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator “Honest” Harold Ickes. 

Reed’s complaint: There’s plenty of 
gasoline and it isn’t right to keep on 
penalizing ‘‘A” card motorists. His threat: 
If “A” card holders aren’t granted an ex- 
tra two gallons a week by the time Con- 
gress reconvenes on Nov. 14 he’ll demand 
a Senate investigation. 

OPA indicated it might remove butter 








from red point lists, validate special cou- 
pons to curtail consumption. 

WPB lifted bans on production of waf- 
fle irons, plate warmers, peanut roasters, 
barbecue machines, potato chip fryers, 
warming ovens. Distribution controls on 
commercial cooking equipment were lifted. 

War Food Administration released 121,- 
376 cases of canned corn. 

Program to ease restrictions on con- 
sumer goods has fomented a lively battle 
in Washington. Each agency has its own 
pet priority list, wants first production. 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Requirements is 
demanding refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, building components. ODT fears a 
transporfation collapse, demands material 
for the railroads. WFA is pleading for 
more farm machinery. 

F.D.R. ordered WPB to determine 
when privately-owned industry can start 
civilian production. Previously, Army and 
Navy had the say. 


Nine Chicago cafe owners had a new 
experience with OPA. They received let- 
ters of apology after OPA mistakenly ac- 
cused them of violating regulations by 
failing to post ceiling prices. 


Profit for the U. S. 


Rate increase helps post office pile up 


$6,500,000 profit in July and August. 


While most Government agencies are 
busy spending, the Post Office department 
is turning a neat little profit. In July and 
August, first two months of the fiscal 
year, the department built up a surplus of 
$6,495,203 against a deficit of $12,979,868 
in the same period last year. 

Receipts for the two months totaled 
$191,967,267 and expenditures were $185,- 
472,064. Much of the increase came from 
higher postage rates which went into 
effect July 1, plus a 76% increase in postal 
money order fees. 

Receipts after Nov. 1 may zoom fur- 
ther, as higher airmail, money order rates 
take effect. . 


SANTA CLAUS’ SOLDIER PACK swamped Long Island City, N. Y., Army Embarkation Post 
Office with a backlog of more than 60 freight car loads of Christmas presents for boys overseas. 
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DISHES WERE SMASHED when Lorna Slo- 
combe, Cambridge, Mass., lost temper at quip 
made by flippant waitress: "There's a war on." 


EAST: Alfred E. Smith, 70, the Demo- 
crats’ “Happy Warrior” of the 1928 presi- 
dential campaign, and Wendell Willkie, 52, 
GOP standard-bearer in 1940, died in New 
York. Both had been ill for some time, 
succumbing to heart attacks. 

Willkie had been reported recovering, 
died unexpectedly in his sleep a few hours 
after being removed from an oxygen tent. 
Death came to him just three days after 
Smith died. 

Red Cross reported the Atlantic Coast 
hurricane demolished 1,522 buildings, dam- 
aged 15,501, forced emergency: care for 
13,100 victims. 

Nation’s coal mines must recruit 32,500 
more miners if 1944-45 fuel needs are 
met, Deputy Solid Fuel Administrator 
Potter warned. 

Blaming inter-union strife rather than 
racial trouble, Philadelphia U. S. grand 
jury indicted 30 leaders of August’s transit 
strike. 


MIDWEST: FPC_ ordered Méissouri’s 
Union Electric Co. to explain effect of its 
huge Bagnell Power dam on Osage and 
Missouri river floods. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago, 
bought Cleveland Tractor Co. Sale price 
was unannounced. Two firms will merge. 

Chicago margarine producers predicted 
shortage due to increased demand growing 
out of butter shortage. 


WEST: WMC started a nationwide drive 
for 25,000 men needed for repair work in 
West Coast shipbuilding plants. 

Rancher Carl Hessenthaler, Lovell, 
Wyo., discovered a German prisoner of 
war assigned to work for him is his 
nephew. 


SOUTH: WPB turned thumbs down on 
dismantling three Alabama cotton mills, 
instead ordered them to produce 3,000,000 
yards of textiles in next three months. 

Wild boar hunt on Tellico Plains, high 
in the Tennessee Cumberlands, next month 
will attract big group of hunters. 
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Elephants 


From Oklahoma and Idaho come des- 
patches concerning elephants this week. 
Our correspondent in Idaho Falls tells us 
that residents of Dillon, Montana, on the 
Idaho-Montana highway, were impressed 
the other day by elephants who paid hom- 
age to a troupe member killed there by 
lightning a year ago. Cole Brothers Circus 
was on location in Dillon when the storm 
struck. Old Pitt, favorite of circus folk 
and last of John Robinson’s famous herd of 
military elephants from the Cincinnati 
zoo, was the victim of a freak bolt of 
lightning. Old Pitt was buried there. When 
the circus came to Dillon this year, the 
18 elephants assembled about the big 
grave marker, kneeling and trumpeting. 

The story from Oklahoma was a little 
different: The State’s Public Safety De- 
partment took time out to present an offi- 
cial citation to Vera, a pachyderm with 
the Arthur Brothers Circus. Vera came to 
the rescue after a circus van and a truck 
loaded with an 8,o00-pound boiler collided 
and blocked traffic. She pushed the vehi- 
cles away when all kinds of wrecking 
equipment failed. When officials, repre- 
sented by Patrolman Bill Large, presented 
the scroll, she stood on her hind legs. 


The Radio Mine 


People out in Spring Valley, not far 
from Lovelock, Nevada, and. the old 
Overland Trail, tell a story of a property 
that’s called, officially, the Wabash Frac- 
tion, but is referred to locally as “the 
Radio Mine.” 

A mining man and his son, operating a 
series of diggings not far away, noticed 
that every time they passed a certain 
point going down into the valley, their 
automobile radio went dead. The disturb- 
ance was so violent that they decided to 
investigate. “That led them to another 
miner’s property where they found a rich 
silver-lead or galena vein. This was leased, 
and, unusual as mines go, ore rich enough 
to ship to Salt Lake City: was found at 
the surface—‘“grass roots,” miners call it. 
A too ft. shaft was sunk and a branch or 
“drift” was driven another 100 feet into 
the walls. 

Two miners, working one day at the 
“face” or far end of the drift, paused to 
listen, staring at each other. “Do you 
hear anything?” one asked. “Organ mu- 
sic,” the other replied, awestruck. How- 
ever, there was no recurrence of the phe- 
nomenon, and soon after the mine was 
filled with water when the price of silver- 
lead went down. 

Paul K. Gardner, who runs a newspaper 
out in Lovelock called The Review-Miner 
and who told PATHFINDER all about the 
Wabash Fraction, now famous as “the 


radio mine,” says everybody feels that 
the mine, full of galena crystals, tuned in 
is OWN program in some strange way. 


Lincoln’s Courthouse 


Ever since Abe Lincoln and the Sanga- 
mon “Long Nine” talked the Illinois Legis- 
lature of 1837 into moving the capital to 
Springfield, the Old State House there has 
been a periodic source of confab for archi- 
tects. Here’s where young Abe ground his 
mind to razor-edge in the years preceding 
the rainy dawn he said goodbye and rode 
away to Washington for the last time. 
Here’s- where he won his first skirmishes 
before the bench of the Supreme Court, 
and where folks flocked during‘the State 
Fair of 1857 to see the backwoods Repub- 
lican stand up to the urbane Democrat, 
Steve Douglas, on the matter of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill and “popular sovereign- 
ty.” In 1858, in its hall of Representa- 
tives, they saw his sad eyes glitter and his 
jaws set tight ... “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand...” Seven years later, 
they shuffled in silent queue past his coffin. 

Once the chunky State House com- 
manded the very heart of the city. Now 
it’s made tiny by the modern office build- 
ings around the Square. In 
1868 it lost the dignity of 
being the Capitol. People 
said it was too small for a 
great state like Illinois. It 
was sold to Sangamon 
County for a courthouse. 
By 1890 Sangamon County 
began wailing, the building 
was not large enough for 
their use either. Mutterings 
grew to destroy it and build 











another courthouse. But the Lincoln leg- 
end had taken root and the echoes of his 
voice lingered-in the old walls. The whole 
building was ponderously. hoisted and 
another story tucked in at the bottom. 
Now, again, there’s talk. County offi- 
cials and historical societies are getting ~ 
together on a plan to give the old State 
House over to the past. They want to re- 
move the first-floor, restoring it as Lincoln 
knéw it, and fill it with the finest col- 
lection of Lincolniana in the country. 


Western Notes 


. . » The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Bingham, Utah, is looking for a Pied 
Piper to rid the community of rats. So 
far the project is on a community basis. 
Federal and State agencies may be called. 

- -- A hunter in Miles City, Mont., 
who brought in a female coyote carcass, 
petitioned officials for four bounties, say- 
ing the animal was about to become a 
mother. 

...- A steak dinner involving no réd 
points at all was served Wasatch Utah 
National Forest rangers the other night. 
The main course was bear meat. The bruin 
was shot by George Graff, a sheepherder 
living near Lake Desolation. 

. . . Airplanes will be used to chase 
horses into large corrals now being built 
for a roundup in the Little Colorado 
Desert, according to reports from Kem- 
merer, Wyoming. More than 1,000 head, 
now running wild northeast 
of Kemmerer, will be caught 
in an event which you may 
see in the movies later on. 
U. S. agencies are said to be 
divided as to whether it is 
better_to kill wild horses to 
make room for sheep and 
cattle or whether the best, 
850 pounds or more, should 
be tamed for farm and 
ranch service. 
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SPRINGFIELD COURTHOUSE—They'll put it back as Lincoln knew it, fill with Lincolniana, 














Filipino Underground 


Before long the thrilling story of the 
Filipino Underground can be told, for 
the Yanks are on their way back. 

Day after the fall of Manila, the Under- 
ground went into action, and since then it 
has expanded its activities to every one of 
the 7,000 islands of the Archipelago. 
Nightly the bamboo wireless sings a song 
of hate. Men, women, boys, girls are re- 
sisting every effort of Japan to expand its 
great program of Asia for the Asiatics. 

The Philippine Government in _ this 
country has not been too worried about 
collaborationists because the genuine ones 
are only a handful, as Japan will discover 
to its sorrow. 

Before long there will be several mighty 
American Forces landing simultaneously 
at many distant points. These invasions 

- will be “different” —because in the Philip- 
pines each Jap gun, pillbox, strongpoint 
and cave is spotted. MacArthur’s men 
know the exact range of each, where each 
Jap command post, headquarters and am- 
munition dump is located. For there are 
no secrets from the bamboo wireless which 
broadcasts nightly in secret code. 

In the Philippines there are hundreds of 
thousands of inlets and coves and the 
Japanese can’t watch more than a fraction 
of them. Daily fishing boats set out, and 
daily across thousands of miles of water 
comes a mere vinta, or a Filipino Prau 
bringing information to headquarters. 

The regular bombing “milk run” for 
American Flyers has already started, from 
Morotai which is only 300 miles away 
from Davao on the Island of Mindanao. 
Incendiaries have set afire the hemp and 
sisal fields from Kabaean to Maramag. 
Filled warehouses are in flames. Once 
Davao and its magnificent landlocked har- 
bor are safely in American hands it will 
not be long before the triumphal march 
north will start by land and sea. 


China’s Sorrow 


Closing in on the Philippines (Morotai 
to Davao, 450 miles) U. S. Forces gloomed 
over the Japanese drives to split China in 
two, make U. S. landings on the China 
coast murderously difficult. 

If China is halved, after loss of Foo- 
chow, its last seaport, Japan can consoli- 
date eastern China, build an “East Wall” 
against invasion, seal off Chinese troops 
from helping Allied invaders. Provided 
with an overland supply route, Japs would 
worry less about ship-sinkings (600 last 
month). The 14th U. S. Air Force, harry- 
ing sea and port operations, would be 
ousted from its fifth and last base near 
the coastal area. 

Even if 1,500 mile-Ledo Road is opened 
by Allied troops hacking through Burma, 
it will carry little more war material than 
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India-based planes of the Air Transport 
Command supply (23,000 tons in Septem- 
ber). Chinese pleas for a “second front” 
in China heard Roosevelt and Churchill 
assurances that everything possible was 
being done. 

But if the outlook for China was black 
(inflation, political squabbles, corruption, 
military defeat), the outlook for Japan 
was blacker. 

U. S. progress toward Japan on the 
island route was magnificent. Land, sea 
and air forces pasted the Japanese. 

Pacific Fleet Commander-in-Chief Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz was said to be moving head- 
quarters to Saipan in the Marianas, 1,400 
miles from Tokio. The most powerful 
fleet in the world, effective even against 
land-based aircraft, moves on, to be joined 
by Atlantic units and British Navy. 

How Army, Navy and FEA measure 
the Pacific war: one and a half to two 
years an absolute minimum. 


Mystery of Warsaw 


Each day last July a New York tabloid 
ran a streamer at bottom of page one, 
Ten Days To Warsaw, Nine Days To 
Warsaw, etc. On Oct. 3rd Warsaw fell— 
not to the Russians outside the gates, but 
to Nazis within. For 63 days Polish under- 
ground troops led by General Bor fought 
the Germans, inside the Polish capital, 
failed for lack of supplies. 

Polish ambassador to U. S., Jan Ciecha- 
nowski, ‘said Russia blocked underground 
success by prohibiting Allied supply plane 
landings near Warsaw during September. 

Winston Churchill said, “British, Amer- 
ican, Polish and Soviet airmen did what 
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PARACHUTING T.N.T. demolished this cam- 


ouflaged Jap plane on Boeroe Island. 
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they could to succor the Poles at War- 
saw ... but could not turn the tide.” 

Franklin Roosevelt said he knew as 
much about Warsaw as any American, 
but did not know enough to talk about it. 

But U. S. and Britain, though support- 
ing the Polish Government-in-Exile in 
London, walked on eggs, took, no visible 
part in the difficulties between the Polish 
government they recognize and the Mos- 
cow-supported Polish Committee of Lib- 
eration, which called Bor a “criminal” 
and “traitor” for his “premature uprising.” 

Nazi propagandists seized this falling- 
out between its enemies of the east and of 
the west, talked sweetly to Poland of 
“solution of her own problems” by a peo- 
ple “abandoned by her allies,” invited 
possible alliance. Strings for this siren- 
strumming were: Warsaw guerillas con- 
sidered regular prisoners of war; no Polish 
war prisoners need wear letter “P” on 
prison garb; memorial services for “heroic 
last-ditch defenders” of Warsaw held in 
many German cities. 

The Polish Committee in Moscow de- 
manded all of Eastern Germany to the 
Oder River, which flows 30 miles from 
Berlin. At Washington Security Confer- 
ence, Russia stated her claims for West 
Polish land. 

Question at week’s end: Was Warsaw 
allowed to die because Moscow had other 
designs for Poland? 


Low-Down on the Foe 


The U. S. Marine Corps manual in- 
structs fighters to ask themselves a series 
of questions before an engagement. One 
of the first is: How much do I know about 
the enemy? 

Knowing a lot and on a global scale 
has given us the jump on the foe many 
times. The knowledge is supplied by a 
once-maligned group—‘“buncha them pro- 
fessors in Washington.” Prime job of For- 
eign Economic Administration, fraught 
with experts, is strengthening United Na- 
tion war effort, weakening that of the 
enemy. At the end of its first year, FEA 
was thanked and congratulated. It had 
“seriously undermined thegenemy’s eco- 
nomic ability to wage war.” It provided 
the dope for strategic bombings of Ger- 
many. Japan is next. 

Sifting 30,000 confidential documents 
a week, FEA gets a clear picture of what 
is produced in enemy factories, how much, 
where, and which make the most impor- 
tant targets at what time. 

For example, when FEA learned Ger- 
man railroads had been neglected because 
Hitler had miscalculated his own V-E day, 
an air drive blasted rails. 

The outfit also administers lend-lease, 
procurement and development of strategic 
materials, preclusive buying and export 
controls. 

About Japan, Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley said FEA had “painstakingly 
collected” a lot of information in two-and- 
one-half years (agencies now incorporated 
into FEA existed before 1943) and would 
now be “able to put it to good use.” 
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WEST: Breaching the Siegfried Line 
north of Aachen, the U. S. First Army bat- 
tled to encircle the city, key to Cologne, 40 
miles east. Foe massed artillery_on largest 
scale since its futile stand at El Alemain. 

Other Allied armies fought forward 
against strong points, got set for final push 
into Germany. None gained more than 12 
miles all week. Fighters and bombers sup- 
ported ground action. Hitting military, in- 
dustrial targets from Vienna to the Baltic, 
7,500 planes made the greatest air raid in 
history. 

EAST: Two full-scale offensives roared 
toward Germany, one through northern 
Latvia and Lithuania threatening East Prus- 
sia, another through Hungary approaching 
Budapest. Belgrade, Yugoslav capital, was 
surrounded by Partisan and Soviet troops. 
Indjija, Yugoslav rail junction, was near 
capture, cutting escape for 100,000 Ger- 
mans in South Balkans. 

ITALY: Bitter resistance, bitter weather 
slowed Allied push for Bologna and Po 
Valley, 10 to 14 miles away. 

GREECE: Specially trained, tough, 
small-numbered “land forces of the Adri- 
atic” swept Germans out of Peloponnesus, 
eaptured Corinth, jumping off place for 
Athens. 

PACIFIC: Chinese defenders of Kweilin 
and Foochow de-blitzed Jap drives to seal 
off east China. Chinese were supported by 
U. S. flyers, but were outnumbered, far 
less well equipped than Japs. Army and 
Navy bombers hammered Jap supply routes 
and bases on island approaches to the 
Philippines. U. S. warships stood off Mar- 
cus Island, a day’s voyage from Japanese 
grand fleet base, and crippled installations 
with a day-long bombardment. The Jap 
fleet did not come forth to battle. 


Map outlines reproduced from map cppyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 











Grips vs. Gripes 


Clasped hands of food retailer and cus- 
tomer will ram home an idea in thou- 
sands of stores, publications, billboards 
during the rest of 1944. The hands will 
trademark a nationwide grocer-consumer 
anti-inflation campaign “for the sake of 
America’s future.” 

The campaign’s master-mind and super- 
salesman is J. Sidney Johnson, OPA’s 
trade relations information boss. He says: 
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“Now is the critical time to check living 
costs. With military victory in sight, care- 
lessness over food prices would unleash 
the long-dreaded upward wage-price spiral, 
and menace postwar prosperity.” 

Backing Johnson’s warning are OPA 
surveys showing: (1) prices in more than 
15% of city food stores are above legal 
ceilings; (2) only about 30% of food 
retailers now display ceiling price lists 
properly; (3) fewer than half the nation’s 
meat buyers check ceiling prices; (4) 
36% of housewives think they’re some- 
times overcharged, only 18% report these 
suspicions to merchants, still fewer toOPA. 

Needling the clasped hands is organized 
labor’s revolt against the Little Steel wage 
formula. Administration strategists hope 
a strongly ballyhooed food price control 
drive may help hold the wage line. 

Under an informal deal with food trade 
organizations, OPA will stop arming con- 
sumers with community price charts. In 
recent months, OPA has printed and dis- 
tributed millions of these miniature lists 
bearing prices for chain and independent 
food stores. 

Both appeared on the same list. Trade 





groups called this “comparative advertis- 
ing, subsidized by the Government,” and 
asked for a chance to get price informa- 
tion to the public through more visible 
posting—in larger stores, multiple posting 
—of point-of-sale ceiling price lists. 

OPA okayed the scheme for “trial 
through the end of the year.” Result: en- 
thusiastic support of clasped hands by 
trade groups. Last week Patsy Agostino, 
vice president National Association of 
Retail Grocers, called the campaign: “One 
of the finest programs yet put out to 
achieve price control.” 


Less of Some Foods 


There won’t be enough of the following 
foods for civilians this month, accord- 
ing to the research department of A & P 
food stores: 

Better grades of beef; butter: large, 
fresh, grade A eggs; cranberries; turkeys; 
fresh, primal cuts of pork; canned meat. 

“After four months of continued rela- 
tively plentiful supply of food, prospects 
are for more limited amounts of many 
items, with the exception of fresh fruits 
and vegetables,” the nation’s largest food 
distributing organization reported. 

Cranberry sauce will be missing from 
most Thanksgiving tables this year. Rea- 
sons: drought, early frosts, heavy mili- 
tary demands. ; 

Brighter side of the food picture, abun- 
dance of fresh fruits and vegetables, is a 
result of fall rains that helped snap beans, 
cauliflower, cabbage, spinach. There'll be 
plenty of potatoes, though the. crop is a 
bit below last year’s record, plus enough 
onions, and good crops of broccoli, car- 
rots, celery, tomatoes. 

Poultry is ‘fair to good,” while fresh 
fish is limited. But there probably won't 
be a shortage of fresh fish because Octo- 
ber is a big month for the Great Lakes 
fishermen, whose ‘catch is expected to 
make up some of the decline from the sea. 


Jeeps Thumbed Down 


First scientific answer to the much 
mooted riddle: “Can the jeep make the 
grade on the farm?” (PATHFINDER, Aug. 
14) came last week from Canada’s mid- 
western wheat belt. At University of 
Saskatchewan, Drs. E. A. Hardy and R. 
P..Fry announced completed experiments. 

Their answer: “No.” Main reason: “The 
jeep’s speed is too fast for farm work.” 

Also thumbed down were tanks as 
bulldozers, and universal carriers as trac- 
tors. But military trucks of standard two- 
wheel design, all types of trailers, com- 
ponent parts, and good spare wheels, will 
be “of great value to farmers.” 


Cold cakes went like hot cakes in 
Chicago. As an experiment, Deep Freeze 
Corp: introduced quick-frozen cakes, pies, 
muffins, rolls. Housewives rushed to snap 
them up. They can be kept a year in a 
freezer locker without deterioration. 
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Back to the Indians? 


As Polar winds began whistling winter 
over drab roof-tops at Hydaburg, fishing 
village on bleak Prince of Wales Island, 
off Ketchikan, Alaska, fishermen and can- 
nery.men argued around hot stoves the 
biggest issue in the coast’s history. 

At stake are a $50 million-a-year fish- 
ing industry, valuable mining and timber 
rights. When a boatload of legal and polit- 
ical bigshots arrived for Interior Depart- 
ment hearings, Hydaburg knew the con- 
troversy had hit the big leagues of consti- 
tutional law and national policy. 

Nub of the issue is whether Alaskan 
fishing rights and other natural resources 
legally belong to the Indians because the 
Government ignored the Red Men’s an- 
cestral usage when it bought Alaska from 
Russia for $7,200,000 in 1867. 

First launched a generation ago by 
Ketchikan attorney William Paul, the 
Indian claims have been supported by his 
lawyer-sons, William Paul Jr. and Fred 
Paul. The Pauls deny wanting to “turn 
Alaska into an Indian reservation.” They 
say they'll be “content to compromise 
for $100 million.” 

Interior Department hearings at Hyda- 
burg were held by a three-man Congres- 
sional fact-finding delegation: Reps. 
Henry Jackson (D-Wash.), Hal Holmes 
(R.-Wash.), Joseph O’Brien (R.-N.Y.). 
Presiding was former New Mexico Su- 
preme Court Justice Richard F. Hanna. 





F. W. A. 


KETCHIKAN FISHERMEN fear Indian claim. 


Sessions will be resumed Nov. 25 in 
Seattle, with decision due before 1945. 

Meanwhile, Harold Gilmore, secretary 
Alaska Trollers’ union, complained his 
organization had never been formally no- 
tified of hearings, estimated an Indian 
victory would put 15,000 Puget Sound 
and Alaska fishermen out of work. 

R. C. Pederson, Ketchikan mayor, pre- 
dicted “a congressional upheaval in Wash- 
ington second only to the war if Ickes 
makes a reservation out of Alaska.” 
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Good 
Neighbors 


Double Punch 


Caught smack in the middle of the 
Argentina-U. S. A. rift, canny Brazilian 
dictator Getulio Vargas is playing his aces 
close to his be-medalled chest. Last week, 
calling for mobilization of Brazil’s eco- 
nomic, industrial, and military power, 
Vargas warned his countrymen to prepare 
to resist invasion. 

He didn’t say by whom. “I need not 
point out,” he told Brazilian officials, “the 
danger which surrounds us. We could lose 
our independence. Our sovereignty could 
be threatened, not only through military 
invasion, but . . . through entrusting im- 
portant elements of national defense to 
foreign hands.” 

The last phrase was a crack at U. S. 
proposals to keep bases in Brazil after 
the war. The rest of the warning was 
aimed at Argentina. With Brazil’s attitude 
a keystone of the hemisphere arch, diplo- 
mats weighed each word, found, as Vargas 
intended, no final answer. 


Canada Tags Her Japs 


To decide how many of Canada’s 26/000 
Japs will be allowed to stay after the war, 
how many will be shipped back to Japan, 
the Canadian government is_ checking 
masses of evidence. 

Meanwhile practically all physically fit 
Japs who Were sent inland from the Pa- 
cific coast are self-supporting, and gov- 
ernment expenditure is “at a minimum,” 
according to Arthur MacNamara, Na- 
tional Selective Service Director and 
Deputy Labor Minister. The Japs work 
on lumber production, road building, live- 
stock raising, other outdoor jobs. They 
live in camps, go to work in groups, are 
paid a daily allowance. 

If any Japs are allowed to return to 
the West Coast after the war, Mac- 
Namara predicted, it won’t be until “some 
time afterward, not until there has been a 
distribution of those allowed to stay in 
Canada to other parts of the country.” 


By Car to Puerto Rico 


Postwar tourists may be able to board 
an auto ferry at Key West, Fla., drive 
off at Havana docks, and keep going 
through the West Indies or on to Mexico 
via ferries linking Cuba, Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic, Puerto Rico, and a 
Mexican port. 

Plans for ferry service were announced 
last week by H. G. Williams, president of 
Gulf Atlantic Transportation Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. New boats will be 320 ft. 
long, with a 150-200 car capacity. 

Cuba will build new highways at its 
end of the line. Road improvement in 
other West Indian islands has been put 
up to Pan American Highway commission. 








Right of Choice 
is YOURS! 


That is one of the American 
ways of life we’re fighting to 
preserve. It is your privilege 
and duty to exercise that 
right at the polls on election 
day. 

















You express that same free- 
dom of choice in your every- 
day life. When you need 
protection from loss, choose 
an agent or broker in whom 
you can have confidence and 
who can provide you with 
sound insurance protection. 


Elect a Fidelity-Phenix agent 
and you will havea man who 
gives the best in insurance 
service and protection. 





Insure threugh an 
America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A, CHRISTENSEN 


senteus which includes the following companies Vieo Pee 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. « THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. « NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE © 


MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. « FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE ¢ 








L up and down the thousand mile 
vista of California, from the moun- 
tains to the desert, the 247 local 

unions of the CIO are out punching door- 
bells, holding rallies, buying radio time 
and passing out handbills in support of 
F.D.R.’s Fourth Term. Their influence, felt 
in fruit ranches and vineyards as well as 
aircraft factories, reaches out from the 
San Francisco office building where Alfred 


Fifth of a Series 


ple of the type of coercion being used 
throughout the state is the following 
excerpt. from an official PAC booklet pub- 
lished by the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America which 
says under the heading “Registration”: 
“Some unions have voted compulsory 
registration requirements. The member- 
ship of Local Six of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union CIO, in San Francisco has adopted 
a rule requiring all probationary members, 


sheets and printed propaganda of all kinds, : 
Expensive printing is used, many of them ™ 


* 


in multi-color. Explanation of the easé } 


who are eligible, to register before they 
can receive their union books.” 
Those union books are important. No 


Renton (Harry) Bridges, West Coast di- 
rector of CIO, is building a spang-new 


type of political machine through the Po- 
litical Action Committee (PAC). 

Oddest quirk of all, perhaps, in this 
western anchor of the chain of machines 
schemed up by CIO, the Communist 
Political Association and New Deal offi- 
cials is that Bridges himself cannot vote. 
He entered the U. S. from his native Aus- 
tralia in 1920, has never taken examina- 
tion for citizenship and, since 1937, has 
fought off successive efforts to deport him 
as “an undesirable alien engaged in fo- 
menting discord.” (On October 3, J. B. 
Matthews, director of Research for the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, testified that Bridges’ deportation 
has been ordered on the basis of his affili- 
ation with six of the 25 “Communist 
Front” organizations in the U. S, A. At- 
torney General Biddle has, so far, failed to 
issue the deportation order.) 


Compulsory Registration. Califor- 
nia’s PAC machine is “new-style” not 
only in the metropolitan areas of San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles 
but in rural areas, on the farms and in 
the back country mines and lumber camps. 
Hand in hand with the fight to register 
every New Deal supporter in the state 
is a campaign to elect Congressmen who 
will “follow the program” laid down by 
Sidney Hillman and the other “bosses” of 
PAC back in New York City. One exam- 


worker can obtain a job on the docks or 
in warehouses without one, under the 
stringent “closed shop” conditions prevail- 
ing. L. K. Hyde of San Francisco, member 
of the Ship Clerks Association, a subsidi- 
ary of the Longshoremen’s Union headed 
by Harry Bridges, declares he was forced 
to pay two one dollar assessments for the 
Bridges’ Defense Fund against the de- 
portation proceedings. Hyde is no longer 
a member of his union because, he was 
quoted, “Nobody is going to tell me how 
to vote. My people have been in this 
country since 1635.” 


The Paper Flood. Mr. Hyde testi- 
fied he was ordered to trial before his 
union to answer charges of “un-unionlike 
conduct.” Hyde was a union probationer, 
working on a job vital to his government 
in war. He was accused of making state- 
ments regarding unions and their conduct 
considered improper from anyone seeking 
membership. Hyde testified that he in- 
tended to donate $5 to Governor Dewey’s 
campaign, that he opposed compulsory col- 
lection of money to reelect Roosevelt 
through the CIO-PAC. He lost his job 
and union permit to work. 

Devices used by the Political Action 
Committee in California include books, 
booklets, pamphlets, newspapers, dodgers, 
folders, political primers, mimeographed 


with which PAC obtains war-scarce paper 
may be in WPB rules which give the 
unions all the newsprint they want for 
newspaper circulation “in sheets contain= ~ 
ing not more than eight pages.” Other ® 
newspapers and printers in the state aré® 
paper shy as a result of the 25% cut om 
dered by government since 1942. But the 
flood of PAC paper grows and grows. 

These printed pieces and newspapers 
are expertly done. The Newspaper Guild 
in Los Angeles has announced its own 
shop paper with a circulation in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The best artists and 
layout men have been employed. The 
radio blared forth during the primaries 
two months ago with spot announcements 
which showed the highest professional 
talent—although many people have at- 
tacked the facts presented. There are bill 
board displays, and ballyhoo talks support- 
ing the Roosevelt-Truman ticket by movie 
stars like Melvyn Douglas, Edward G. 
Robinson, Frank Sinatra, etc. 


Market Place Pickets. But above 
all there are 200,000 workers to spread 


“The Presidency is not a prize to be won OF 


’ commodity to be sold by high-pressure 


Presidency is a most sacred trust and it @ 
other than an appeal to reason and ' 
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eri WE promises. It is not a 


the material by hand and by word-of- 
mouth. California Republicans cry about 
the difficulties in getting either paid or 
yoluntary workers for precinct work, for 
clerical jobs, for addressing and stuffing 
envelopes. But the Political Action Com- 
mittee gets its work done. 

John M. Costello, one of the California 


“Congressmen defeated for re-nomination 


by the PAC this year, graphically de- 
scribes the technique used against him by 
the 200,000. “Workers called at every 
home,” he tells. “Voters were repeatedly 
telephoned. Literature flooded the district. 
Even public markets had their share of 
picketers who waylaid customers with 
brief, effective though false statements 
such as, ‘If Costello had his way, that 
bottle of milk would cost you soc.’” 

The Republicans, and in places, the 
Democrats tell of the difficulty in raising 
campaign funds. Cash political contribu- 


tions are “tight” and large gifts are forbid- 
den by law. Yet the unions have snipped 
neatly through all the legalities. Harry 
Bridges printed in The Dispatcher, Long- 
shoremen’s Union publication, a photo- 
graph of himself watching Louis Goldblatt, 
union secretary, sign a check for $5,000 
made out to the PAC. 

Last week it was announced publicly 
that the plan to assess CIO members or 
get voluntary contributions had been a 
failure, with response small. Neverthe- 
less the campaign sweeps on. From somes 
where cash or credit is pouring in. 

The 31 International CIO unions in 
California claim 200,000 membership. 
From these, from women’s auxiliaries and 
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MOOsevelt, Oct. 23, is 
a 23, 1940. 





families of members the political workers 
are recruited. There are 247 local unions, 
the key to the political set-up. 

Members of the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural, Packing and Allied Workers 
(CIO) form the organizational spearhead 
in villages and on the great California 
ranches where machine politics has never 
before made an appearance. Members of 
this union work on farms, in the fruit and 
vegetable packing sheds and in food 
processing plants. Now, in workers’ homes 
and union halls at the crossroads, trained 
speakers from San Francisco headquarters 
hold schools two and three nights a week 
to train rural workers in all the tricks of 
the political game. Donald Henderson, 
leader of the rural union movement, has 
been publicly cited as a member of the 
Communist Party and, with Harry Bridges 
and a half dozen other CIO “bosses” in 
the state, gives public credence to the 


Harry Bridges (left) can't vote himself. but, as West Coast director for CIO, he is building 
a state-wide political machine to re-elect F.D.R., control Congressmen and other legislators. 
Its power is already felt on California farms as well as among her 2,000,000 new war workers. 


contention that the “Comrades” are run- 
ning the PAC show here as well as in the 
Mid-west and East Coast areas of indus- 
trial concentration. 

So strong has this rural influence be- 
come that foes can point out its growing 
control over Congressmen from the “Cow 
Counties.” They cite the case of Repre- 
sentative George E. Outland of Santa 
Barbara, who represents Monterey, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and Ventura 
counties. Farm owners declare Outland’s 
record against agriculture “blacker” than 
that of Marcantonio of New York. It is 


1s 


shown that in voting on 18 bills, Outland 
opposed the farm organizations’ recom- 
mendations on 17 of them and on 7 in all 
17, observers allege, he followed the CIO- 
PAC recommendations, 

Outland has been an ardent New Deal 
exponent. In Congress on June 23 this 
year he appeared on the floor, lauded 
Roosevelt, attacked Dewey and went all 
out for Sidney Hillman. The People’s 
World, West Coast Communist newspaper 
in a recent interview declared: “On the 
voting score card drawn up by the Cali- 
fornia State CIO Council he (Outland) 
got top honors, voting right on every issue 
with but two absences.” 

There can be no doubt thousands of 
members of the CIO in California will 
vote Republican this year. There have 
been more than two million new people 
brought to California for war work. Not 
all have registered, but most have been 
forced to join unions in order to work 
on vital war jobs. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
unions of the AF of L and Railroad 


Brotherhoods might be more actively 
antagonistic to the Political Action Com- 
mittee than is the case this year. How- 
ever, there is a statewide proposal on the 
state ballot this year known as the “Right 
to Work” Bill. It declares for the right of 
employment, free. from _ interference, 
whether employes do or do not belong to 
or pay money to a labor organization. It 
is an “open shop” act which the people 
are asked to ratify. Both CIO and AF of 
L Unions are fighting the measure, 

All of which spells confusion in Cali- 
fornia politics this year of 1944. 








ER mother is a marvelous mother, 
but a little inclined to cling to 
habits already formed. If her mind were 
just a shade younger, how much better 
she could understand her daughter's 
modern point of view . . . Take the sub- 
ject of monthly sanitary protection, for 
instance, and the use of Tampax. Here 
the mother might well learn from the 
daughter, both being of ‘Tampax age.”’ 
Isn't it worth a good deal to you to be 
free from the harness of belts, pins and 
pads? Then try Tampax, which is worn 
internally. No odor, no chafing, no 
bulges, no sanitary deodorant. Quick 
changing. Easy disposal. Originated and 
sertecaed by a doctor, the wearer does 
not even feel it . . . Pure surgical cotton 
... Dainty patented applicator for quick 
and easy insertion. 


Tampax comes in 3 different absorbency 
sizes! Regular, Super, pen It is neat 
and convenient. May be worn in tub or 
shower. Sold at drug stores, notion 
counters. A month’s supply will go 
into your purse. Economy box contains 
4 months’ supply (average). Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 
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Screens Heat and Insects 


Back on the market is a revolutionary 
idea in screening for coolness. This pat- 
ented screen is made of bronze, recently 
released again for civilian use. 

The screen keeps out 85% of the sun’s 
heat, and makes a room the sun shines 
on from 10 to 15 degrees cooler. It’s a 
simple idea—a miniature venetian blind, 
but is a screen and installed like ordinary 
window screen. 

Its horizontal cross-section is a flat 
bronze strip, a little wider than ordinary 
screen and set on an angle that keeps out 
the sun’s rays during the heat of the 
day. It also keeps out insects, but doesn’t 
impair vision. Because screen is placed 
outside the glass, sun’s rays don’t hit the 
pane. It’s made by Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
division, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Back to Normalcy 


Zippers, maternity supports and bras- 
sieres are coming back. Last week 10.000,- 
000 zippers in sizes from 4 to 108 inches 
were rebought by manufacturers from 
surpluses in the Army Quartermaster De- 


Hens Into Croquettes 


Chicken every Sunday—and week- 
days too—is a winter table forecast by 
War Food Administration. 

Not everyone, though, will get the 
tender, juicy broilers and fryers (Army 
demands are heavy, fewer chicks were 
hatched this year). Most will get hens, 
which are in abundance, dressed up in 
cream sauces, salads, souffles, soups, 
and baked dishes. One appealing dis- 
guise : 


Dept. of Agriculture 





pot. A sizable quantity of these will be 
sold in stores, others will be used in chil- 
dren’s- snowsuits, women’s wear, men’s 
jackets, luggage. 

After Nov. 1, manufacturers will again 
produce maternity supports and brassieres. 


Nursing Shortage 


A national shortage of 129.000 regis- 
tered professional nurses will result from 
increased needs of Army, Navy, Veterans 
Administration, public and _ industrial 
health services. Student nurses 
practical nurses will fill the gap. 


aides, 


Different “‘Opera”’ 


Soap opera gets a constructive twist 
from “Destiny’s Children” written bv 
the Minnesota League of, Women Voters, 
produced by state university students. 

Scene is a country store. Instead of 
such soapy problems as “Will John desert 
his other wife?” the new radio serial goes 
to bat with questions like these: 

Why rationing? How stop “next” war? 
Spending vs. savings? What harm in black 
markets? Is voting worth the bother? 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES 

3 tbs. quick-cooking tapioca; 4 tsp. 
salt; 4 tsp. paprika; 2 tbs. minced 
green pepper; 2 tbs. minced pimiento; 
4 cup milk; 4 cup chicken stock; 14 
cups chopped cooked chicken; sifted 
bread or cracker crumbs; 1 egg; beat- 
en with 3 tbs. milk and dash salt. 
Combine tapioca, salt, paprika, green 
pepper, pimiento, milk and stock in 
top of double boiler. Place over rap- 
idly boiling water and cook 8 to 10 
minutes after water boils again, stirring 
frequently. Add chicken and mix thor- 
oughly. Chill. Shape into cones. Roll 
in crumbs, dip in egg, then in crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat (390 deg. F.) 1 min. 
Drain. Serve with cranberry jelly. 
Makes 8. 


the hen (left), 


Steaming 
(lower left), for the croquettes (below). 
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FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


I notice a man gets all the tools 
and equipment he needs and takes 
pride in them. Lots of conscientious 
wives get along without enough 
pots and pans, and other tools for 
housework. It isn’t that men object. 
I guess we women are funny. We 
try to save money and get along 
without the things we really should 
have. We’re all entitled to good 
tools insofar as we can afford them. 
My rule is: what saves work 1s 
usually a good investment. 


EZ 


Report on Europe 


Chic, pert, modish, Rep. Frances P. 
Bolton (R-Ohio) is back from her solo 
trip to England and France. She went 
over to get a first-hand view of how 
American wounded are cared for. 

Paris has returned to its pre-war stride, 
she said. Its colorful shops are filled with 
hand-made lingerie, metal lipsticks, pre- 
cious nylon hose. French women are 
vivacious again and put on a grand display. 

Of her visits to some of the largest 
military hospitals in England and talks 
with hundreds of wounded Americans, 
she said: “Our men are getting the best 
care possible under trying circumstances.” 


Home Front Casualties 


Battlefields are safer than the homes, 
figures compiled by Miss Myrtle Fahs- 
bender, of Westinghouse Co., indicate, for 
while 25,000 American soldiers were 
listed as killed in 1943, 32,500 persons 
lost their lives in home accidents. 

She advises: A flood light outside house 
or garage, stair lights with switches top 
and bottom, lights on both sides of bath- 
room medicine chest, mirrors, low-watt 
24-hr. lights in halls and bathrooms. 


Peace Jobs, Too 


Prospects of lower pay and less de- 
sirable work haven't rained out women 
war workers’ enthusiasm for postwar em- 
ployment. Among every 100, 71 want reg- 
ular peacetime jobs, says a survey by 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. : 
Only 19 intend to return to housekeep- 
ing,.8 early marriage, 2 back to school. 


You Should Know No Other Natural Cereal 
Equals Real Oatmeal in 3 Basic Vitality 
Elements Growing Children Need! 


From infancy, the basic requirement of every growing 
child for normal-growth and stamina is Protein. And 
true oatmeal leads a// cereals in this vital element. 

A child’s ceaseless activity demands energy foods— 
and true oatmeal leads a// cereals in Food-Energy. 

True oatmeal also leads a// natural cereals in Vita- 
min B;, needed by everyone for true’ vitality . . . the 
Vitamin children must have or irritability and coa- 
stipation may develop. 

Quaker Oats brings more than 30 needed food 
elements, including these great basic oatmeal superi- 
orities. It is a great food. Iris naturally delicious and 
children love it. 

Give your whole family the natural advantages of 
Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 





Food Experts Vote for Oatmeal 


In a recent national survey among 2500 Dieti- 
cians, Nurses and Home Economists, 9 out of 10 
agreed the hot breakfast is best 
for growing children and 
working adults—and 2 to 1, 
true oatmeal was their first 
choice over all other hot cere- 
als combined! 


| Yous, in everything theres Always One Thats Best! 


QUAKER OATS 


Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats are the same 



















SAVING AMERICA 
TIME AND EFFORT 


To DEVELOP and use ways 


and means for saving time 
and effort is a typical Amer- 
ican trait. Railway Express, 
with its fast trains coordi- 
nated with super-swift Air 
Express planes, is a time 
and effort-saving shipping 
service, unique in world 
transportation. These fa- 
cilities, today, are being 
utilized to the utmost in 
meeting the fast transporta- 
tion needs of government, 
industry and the public. 


You can help Express con- 
tinue to carry its share of 
today’s enormous shipping 
load—and help yourself, 
too—by doing three simple 
things : Pack your shipments 
securely...address them 
clearly... get them off early. 
Out of our experience, we 
know ‘“‘A shipment started 
right is half-way there.” 
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Business 





Magnesium’s Future 


Pioneers with super-light magnesium 
“are not just playing with a metal, we are 
commanding a social force,” Willard H. 
Dow, metallurgist and industrialist, told 
the Magnésium association. 

“We have new alloys,” Dow said, 
“which will revolutionize modern construc- 
tion. Magnesium has only a quarter the 
weight of steel, and is the inevitable ma- 
terial for everything that has to be 
moved.” 

Predicting magnesium will create as 
great a technical revolution as the inven- 
tion of the.steam engine and electric mo- 
tor, Dow warned the task is for private 
initiative, not Government. Next day, 
WPB lifted all controls on magnesium. 


Decentralization 


The old problem of industry decen- 
tralization was tossed into Congress’ lap 
last week by a Senate committee working 
for industrial development of the South 
and West. Headed by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran (D.-Nev.), the committee urged 
freezing of Government-owned war plants 
in 11 eastern states after the fall of Ger- 
many. Six New England governors struck 
back hard, called the proposal “ridiculous 
and Hitlerian.” 


Dream Travel 


Day coach passengers’ postwar travel 
comfort will rival that of extra-fare pull- 
manites. A new-type coach providing 
chaise longue sleeping comfort will make 
this possible. 

Seats in this new ‘“‘day-nite” coach will 
have an extra tilt for recline. An uphol- 
stered leg-rest that pulls down from the 
seat in front will give passengers a full- 
length sleeping surface. 

Other innovations: Drapes on hinged 
rods to convert each pair of seats into a 
semi-private compartment; spot - type 
lithts at each seat permitting somé passen- 
fers to read while others sleep; additional 
\ ashroom facilities; provisions for remov- 
ing baggage directly from outside. 





POSTWAR DAY-COACHERS can ‘ride, rest. 


HAE HAS 
YOUR BATTERY 





Today flasher signal lights and invasion-barge 
searchlights are more important than battery- 
powered lights at home. Burgess Batteries go 
first to the men who need them most, so we’ll 
all have to take better care of what batteries we 
may have. Keep them cool and dry ... use them 
as little as possible and rest them as often as 
possible. Free Battery Hints—Write Dept. P-2, 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
Paper Packs a War Punch—Save It! 
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BURGESS 
IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


SUPER service 





We Show You How 


You have a chance of winning big cash when you enter 
contests! Anyone can play, the contest game! It’s easy! 


WE HELP YOU WIN 


You ean win thousands of dollars... NOW. Many 
people like you have become rich almost overnight 
winning in contests. One man recently won. $20,000 in 
one lump sum. A woman won $100 a month for the 
rest of her life! Try it yourself! You, too, may win 
big contest cash! 
GET “CONTEST TIPS” 

Send now for “CONTEST TIPS”, 

which explains everything clearly to 
you. We'll tell you what contests are now running. 
how to enter and what to do. ANSWERING THIS 
AD TODAY may bring you a fortune. 


EDITORS & PUBLISHERS SERVICE CO. Dept. PF-11-B 
1134 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 
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Science 





Psychology of Ouija 


“Ouija, won’t you tell me why?” 
pleaded a vaudeville song hit of the early 
20’s. Today, as in World War I, mil- 
lions of hands are resting on litthe travel- 
ing indicators through which ouija boards 
spell out answers to past, presertt, future. 

“It’s a typical manifestation of war- 
time anxiety,” says Dr. Robert S. Wood- 
worth, professor emeritus of psychology 
at Columbia university. “Behind the im- 
pulse to seek information from an ‘occult’ 
device, even as a pastime, lie deep-rooted 
anxieties of thousands of men and women 
of all ages, worried over loved ones.” 

But how does science explain ouija’s 


GOOD BYE 


ee ee ee 





OUIJA "KNOWS" ALL, science fells why. 


action? Says Woodworth: “The indicator 
moves as the result of muscular tension 
in the arms and hands of the two people 
who operate it. Once set in motion,. the 
indicator travels about the board until a 
shift of balance stops it at a letter. From 
then on, the expectancy of one or both 
players to get a certain answer will deter- 
mine the words spelt out.” 


Balm for Phosphor Burn 


Phosphor bombs and shells cause pro- 
longed, painful wounds. Bits of phosphor 
burn until they use themselves up or are 
picked out; traces linger, retard healing. 

An end to this agony has been discov- 
ered by Swedish physician Hugo Rosen- 
qvist, who told in the Swedish Medical 
Journal: A solution of 1% permanganate 
of potash and 5% bicarbonate makes pain 
and ohsaphorescent glow vanish almost 
instantly. Complete healing within three 
weeks has been recorded. 


Books on the Ceiling 


If you want to read, flip a switch, press 
a button and there it is on the ceiling. 
This is the latest convenience installed at 
a Battle Creek veterans’ hospital for pa- 
tients who can’t sit up. 

Books and magazine pages, and even 
comics, are microfilmed, then flashed on 
the ceiling by a portable bedside projector. 

A non-profit organization, “Projected 
Books. Inc.,”’ developed the process. 











Get new FREE booklet, 
Your Invention.” 
McMORROW & BERMAN, 
1025 Albee Building, Washington 5. O. C. 
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RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Yes, Ben-Gay gives fast relief from pain and discomfort due 
to stiff neck. That’s because it contains up to 22 times more 
methyl salicylate and menthol —famous pain-relieving agents 
that every doctor knows—than five other widely offered rub-ins. 
For quick, soothing relief get genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben- Gay— ae ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


PAIN S 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


ILL RATS! 


Rats are now destroying millions in 
precious food and property. And 
spreading disease nation-wide! Kill 
rats quickly and easily with improved 
K-R-O Ready Mixed, in Bis-Kit form. 

Safe to use around livestock, pets 
and poultry. No mess. No trouble. 
No mixing. 

Each package contains a variety of 
highly toxic red squill baits. 35¢ for 
small size—$1 for large size. At drug, 
seed and hardware stores. The K-R-O 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


EX-E2-© 


READY MIXKEO 


Bis- KIT FORM 








INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
“Protect, Finance and Sell 
No charge for preliminary information. 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 
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THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 





V-Mail - Bibles 
Newspapers 
Catalogs 


WITHOUT EYESTRAIN 


Save time and temper with this handy self- 
focusing reading glass. Simply lay it flat 
on the page ... move it easily by the specially 
designed finger-grip. Perfect for reading 
fine print. Precision-molded of clear, fire- 
polished glass, 2” x 4° wide. A real buy! 
Only $1.00 plus 10¢ for, mailing. Use the 
convenient coupon to send for yours, today 





MAGNIREADER 
621 Empire Bidg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me a MAGNIREADER for which | enclose $1 
plus 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 


Nome 








Addcess§ —$ —$— — 


Rerners  rar ree: amomonmmercoms 




















































For ELDERLY 
PEOPLE 


When the Digestion is 
Weakened or Impaired 


Te maintain strength and vitality in one’s 
later years—when digestion is weakened or 
mastication difficult—Ovaltine can help in 
three important ways: 


First, whén taken at bedtime Ovaltine invites 
refreshing sleep, entirely without drugs. 

Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Each glass, made with milk as directed, sup- 
plies significant amounts of essential Vitamins 
A, B;, D and G, and Minerals Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Iron. These vital elements are 
often deficient in limited diets of elderly people. 


Third, Ovaltine also supplies the basic food 
substances—complete proteins absolutely nec- 
essary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body cells 
—and high-energy foods for vigorous health. 
It is specially processed for easy digestion so 
elderly people can gain from this food the 
strength —_ vitality they need. So why not 
turn to Ovaltine today? 


OVALTINE 





















Princess Slips and Hip 
Skirts (Coldpruf) 
keep you warm on 
cold days. Patented 
knit-border bottom 
prevents bunching, 
crawling. STA-UP 
shoulder straps. Easy 
tolaunder;noironing. 
Choose from variety 
of weights, qualities 
and colors at your 
favorite store, 


Write us for style 
folder No, PA 


INDERA MILLS CO, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Federal-State Health Insurance 


Is nation-wide health insurance about 
to be tossed into the political campaign 
hopper? 

Senator Claude Pepper (Dem.-Fla. ) 
told a hearing of his sub-committee on 
wartime health that he’s after some “feas- 
ible, practicable health insurance plan upon 
which Government and the medical pro- 
fession could agree.” His suggestion of 
Federal grant-in-aid sponsorship of state- 
planned and state-operated medical serv- 
ice programs drew support from repre- 
sentatives of the American Medical As- 
sociation, U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
Florida Medical Association. 

Senator Pepper praised the work of the 
Blue Cross hospital insurance plan now 
covering 12 million persons. But, he said, 
it does not go far enough because effective 
health insurance should also cover: Peri- 
odic physical check-ups, medicines, doc- 
tors’ fees, surgical costs, dental care. 
Some day, he said, the Cabinet will in- 
clude a Secretary of National Health. 


Home-Like Hospitals 


U.S.A.’s hospitals are ambitious about 
their postwar future. Though they’re 
busier than ever before, they are finding 
time to study how to get rid of the in- 
stitutional atmosphere and offer more 
home-like service. 

American Hospital association last week 
heard some of those plans, found post- 
war building budgets already total more 
than $1,200,000,000. Meeting in Cleveland, 
hospital administrators predicted: 

Wooden furniture, instead of steel beds 
and chairs. Bright wallpaper instead of 
painted walls. Air-conditioned, radiant- 
heated rooms. A system whereby a pa- 
tient can talk to the floor nurse from his 
bed. 

Dollar-wise, rates will be lower. 

Administrators also revealed plans for 
closer urban-rural cooperation. Chief fac- 
tor of this plan would be “outpost” hos- 
pitals to channel patients into the general 
institutions of the cities. 


Deadlier Than Polio 


America’s 1916 polio “blitz,” worst in 
U.S. history, staged a near-record come- 
back this year with 14,548 cases reported 
during the first nine months of 1944. 

But while polio grabbed the headlines, 
a far more deadly disease went on stalking 
the country without fanfare. 


Even in 1916 when polio took 7,021 


Whooping | 
. cough averages 20 times more lives yearly. 


| 





How to give 


TIRED EYES 


lives, whooping cough claimed as many | 


victims. During the decade after 1933, 
polio ended 8,584 lives, but deaths. from 
whooping cough totaled 41,432. 





a quick rest 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


e — 





b 


EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-9, Chicago. 


y | are 
Vit EVES 


GRAY HAIR 
KILLS 
| ROMANCE 


You know that gray hair spells 
the end of romance... makes you 
look years older .. . might even cost 
you your job! Yet you are afraid to 
color your hair—afraid people will 
know your hair has been ‘‘dyed”’! 

These fears are so old fash- 
ioned! With Mary+T. Goldman's 
scientific color-control you can trans- 
form gray, bleached or faded hair to 
the natural-looking shade you de- 
sire—quickly, or so gradually your 
closest friends won't guess! Pro- 
nounced harmless by leading medical 
authorities (no skin test needed). 
Inexpensive, easy to apply—combs on in a few min- 
utes. Won't harm your wave or hair texture. For over 
50 years millions have found new hair beauty by using 
Mary T. Goldman's in the privacy of their homes. 


So help yourself to beautiful hair—today. Buy a 
bottle of Mary T. Goldman's at drug or dept. store 
on money-back guarantee. Beware of substitutes! 
If you'd rather try it first, send for free test kit 
(give original color of hair) to Mary T. Goldman 
Co., 172 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 











Old Age Insurance 
Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
companies. 

__ This new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, 
increasing to $6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 

00, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
ractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Compan? tis the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the_bene- 
Sclary —that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
60 write today. 


Men & Women 
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Press Association 


MRS. VINCENT WILKINSON acts as mother- 


teacher in small Vermont, Wis., school. 
Rural Schools’ “Rights” 


Rural schools, long the stepchildren in 
the nation’s educational family, took the 
spotlight last week. Meeting at the White 
House, 200 educators, business leaders, 
U. S. officials, heard F.D.R. urge Federal 
aid without Government interference, 
then adopted a “bill of rights” for rural 
schools. 

They called for a rural educational pro- 
gram which: (1) insures adequate facili- 
ties for youth and adult instruction; (2) 
gives courses equivalent to those of city 
schools; (3) makes the school a com- 
munity center; (4) provides salaries to 
attract top-grade teachers; (5) creates 
larger rural school units with sounder fi- 
nancial support. 

The President cited Army draft rec- 
ords to show need for better education. 

Other proposals at this first White 
House Conference on Rural Education: 

By Dr. Howard A. Dawson, National 
Education Association rural services di- 
rector—The Federal Government should 
provide new buildings and equipment. 

By Dr. Cyril W. Grace, president, 
North Dakota State Teachers’ college— 
Rural schools should re-gear their pro- 
grams to meet community needs so capa- 
ble youth will not be educated away from 
its environment. 

By Dr. Katherine Lenroot, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau chief—Federal aid for 
health, education, economic, social welfare 
must be administered to keep young chil- 
dren (particularly those in migratory fam- 
ilies) from working in the fields. 

By Murray D. Lincoln, U. S. Coopera- 
tive League president—Rural schools must 
become practical, must train rural youth 
int skills of democratic group participation, 
“stop sitting and waiting for business.” 


Higher Salaries Save Schools 


Higher teacher salaries are credited with 
saving many Wisconsin schools from clos- 
ing this fall despite the acute teacher 
shortage. Number of courses were reduced. 

Wisconsin’s rural teachers now receive 
$150 to $200 monthly compared with the 
prewar scale of about $75 monthly. 
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Read What Users Say: 
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days, feel 15 years younger.’ : 
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Mr. H.W. D. 


“Have gained the 
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- Mr. C. T. 
Blood pressure reduced 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 atyourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 





DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


S\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
«+s MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratchescontinually ,it’sprobabl 
ot due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCHL grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zle to science. It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a noted 
specialist's discovery—SULFADEN E— “oP lied av 
stopsitching in minutes ...clears u es and sores 

a few da ays. a, 1.00 in stores. I vous dealer doesn’ t 
have SU . order direct—address below: 


SULFADENE, Box L-17, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


zeneiet’S SULFADENE 





essure, nutritional 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please TODAY! 


ound me postpaid, a gopy of ‘Your Health and the - Fl 


STREET or BOX No. 








‘est Coast con- 


Teis new| And Many Other 
heater Common Ailments 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures r 
our own home. Explains astonishing results 
Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
it's FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
FTWE WittiaMs PROGRAM, Dest, 17-X. | Send for it 


17-X. 


Try My Way of living 
7 forJust90 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditione: 


“Are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 
upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 
“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from {6 to 86 years old,’ says 
AL WILLIAMS, noted 
ditioning expert. 


FREE BOOK 










Learn to Condition 


RNEUMATISM 


CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
OVERWEIGHT 
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Thousands do 


red patches 
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SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 


«“DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 
» er book on psoria- 
sis and with 
amazing, ho: 
graphic 


Sent FREE. Write for it. 


SEND FOR 
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it yourself. Results may surprise you. 
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Box 547, Northwestern 
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PULLETS 


4 Months on. 
lay in about 30 


BARRED 
ROCKS .. 
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CROSS .. 
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mos. old beginning 
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Beautifully Developed from Best Egg Pro- 


ducing Strains. 


Blood-tested Breeders. Con 


Moke Immedicte shipment. —12 or More, 
25% Deposit With Order—Balance C.O.D. 


GLEN OAK 
Box 1388 «xX 


POULTRY ote ay 4 
Trenton, N. 


Learn Profitable Protession 





FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept, 3247 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East SSth Street, Chicago 
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Make it last!’; This wartime lesson 
Surely should be memorized 


Any lighter will serve longer 


If you keep it 


Ronson -ized 


For Better Service 


USE 


EXTRA-LENGTH 


RONSON <> REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ 
RONSONOL quick-lighting FUEL 
RONSON high-absorption WICKS 
in demand on all fighting fronts 


send It to Ronson (Dept. S Newerk 2, 
NM. 4.) for servicing ot minimum cost. 


RONSON 


LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 





NEW INVENTION 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 


No flying shells. 75% meats in 
nate 1.50 delivered. Cash, 
tamps heck, C.O.D. or any 
way. Money back guarantee. 

Order early to assure delivery. 
POTTER, 13-N Main, Sapulpa, 


TERS 
AND BUILDERS GUIDES 













ST., New York 10, N.Y. 


AUDEL, 

Mail Builders Guides, 4 vois., on 7 days free 
. 120.5. Lwitt t < 

Stas fetta Wocios meant eee 
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Music on Records 


Classics: Victor has released the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 4 in G Minor 
performed by the composer with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, led by Eugene Or- 
mandy. Good recording plus good playing 
by the soloist and excellent blending of 
the orchestral background, make the item 
important. There’s a touch of ghostliness 
in Columbia’s Operatic Recital in which 
Claudia Muzio sings some of her most 
memorable moments from Norma, Travi- 
ata, Force of Destiny and other works. 
She died in 1936. Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conducting the Minneapolis Symphony in 
his own transcription of the Bach Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G Minor (Columbia) 
turns out a new conception, quite differ- 
ent from Stokowski. Beethoven Duet in 
E Flat (Victor) is pleasant. 

Musical masterpiece of the month, as 
far as Victor is concerned, is the Double 
Concerto in B Minor played by Yehudi 
Menuhin and Georges Enesco, violinists, 
with Pierre Monteux conducting an uni- 
dentified orchestra. There are shorter 
Victor records presenting Hans Kindler’s 
National Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky’s 
Indianapolis Symphony, John Charles 
Thomas, Ezio Pinza and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg but you listen to some with the 
prayer that the recording squabbles will 
end soon, Columbia’s harvest moon issue 
has quantity as well as quality: There’s 
the Tschaikowsky Piano Concerto No. 1, 
played by Egon Petri and the London 
Philharmonic, Walter Goehr conducting; 
an album of Famous Overtures, including 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Fingal’s Cave, 
Roman Carnival and Don Giovanni, 
played by the London orchestra, Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting; the Chicago 
Symphony, the late Frederic Stock on the 
podium, playing the Tschaikowsky Nut- 
cracker Suite; Arthur Rodzinski directing 
the Cleveland Symphony in an excellent 
interpretation of the Rimsky-Korsakov 
Scheherazade and the Debussy Sonata No. 
3 for Violin and Piano, played by Joseph 
Szigeti and Andor Foldes. It’s tip-top. 
Smaller recommended Columbia invest- 
ments include the Scherzo from the Afro- 
American Symphony of William Grant 
Still and the Bach G Minor Fugue (the 
Stokowski transcription) combined and 
played by Stokowski’s All-American Or- 
chestra. Specially recommended is Co- 
lumbia’s album introducing all the instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra, by 
name and sound. (Set X-250) 


Popular: Victor has issued a Musical 
Smart Set album called Doubling on The 
Ivories in which Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe play fetching arrangements of 
old favorites. Vaughn Monroe’s The Last 
Time I Saw Paris and After It’s Over, the 
King Sisters’ Trolley Song and My Heart 
Sings are among Victor’s current best. 











The Columbia River Basin is now coming into 
its own. Pendleton, strategically located, offers 
industrial, commercial and cultural advantages. 


Ril gene 9 


CALIFORNIA 





@ The huge new Columbia 
River power, irrigation and transpor- 
tation developmtnts open up a new frontier of 
American opportunity. Pendleton occupies a strategic 
location in this great development, with unrivalled 
transportation by rail, air and highway, good indus- 
trial sites, excellent labor conditions, abundant 
water, and a friendly, progressive community. Lo- 
cated in one of the world’s richest agricultural coun- 
ties, an enormous producer of wheat, peas, livestock 
and lumber, Pendleton now has definite needs for 
various types of mercantile establishments, machine 
shops, and manufacturers of products from wood, 
cereals, leather, metals and textiles. Ideal living 
conditions. Accessibility to American and foreign 


markets, low property taxes. No sales tax. Write for 
engineer's industrial report and literature. Pendleton 
Chamber of Commercé, Dept. 4, Pendleton, Ore. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Hlere’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


neW TRIUMPH 
OVER DEAFNESS 


NEw Maico hearing aid just perfected, 
has New clearness, quietness, selec- 
tivity, power. Result of Maico’s un- 
matched experience in providing 90% 
of precision hearing test instruments 
used by U.S. Army, Navy, airlines, 
ear specialists. 

Write for free booklet, ‘“Your Hear- 
ing— What Is It Like?”’ Tells of latest 
advances in analyzing and restoring 
individual hearing losses. 

MAICO CO., Inc. 

Dept. 140, 21 N. 3rd St.. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 
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Wie WAR BONDS 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 


‘100029 


IN PRIZES 
FOR YOUR IDEAS ENS as 


Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for 
fine radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with 
savings up to 50%—looks to the post-war future. To 
build the kind of radio you want, they ask you now to 
submit a letter on the subject: “What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.” For the 11 best letters, Midwest 
will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds. Letters must not 
exceed 200 words and you may send as many entries 
as you wish. Letters will be judged on the practical 
value of the ideas contained therein and the decision 
of the judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight December 31, 1944. 
Contest is open to all except employees of Midwest 
Radio Corporation, their advertising agency, and 
members of their families. Winners will be notified 
on January 31, 1945. Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

First Prize ......$500 in War Bonds 

Second Prize ....$200 in War Bonds 

Third Prize $100 in War Bonds 
and eight prizes of a $25 War Bond each. 


Send your entry to Contest Editor 
at the address shown below. 


MIDWEST 
RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 85A Cincinnati 2, O. 





An ideal way to remember your friends in the service. Package contains 3 | 
one-pound boxes nationally-advertised MEADORS' PEANUT BRITTLE 
end 4 nice quality handkerchiefs. packed in sturdy mailing cartons Send $2 
to receive it. 


bill or Money Order and name and address of person you want 


We'll mail it. postage paid, anywhere in US. East of Mississipp: River, or 
overseas ¢ © Postmaster, New York. N.Y. It's a gift anyone wil! appreciate. 


NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gift Box to be mailed West of Mississippl 


River. or overseas ¢ o Postmaster. San Francisco, Cal | 


THE DOUGLAS CO. 


®. 0. BOX 957 


YOU SEND IT--WE MAIL IT! 


DEPT. M-2 GREENVILLE, S. C. 





NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
QUICK_CASH for human hair. Mai! 
te us. We'll make you a definite offer. role you 
accept we send check. If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 
hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10,N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Touopees, and other hair pieces 





















Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analyzing 
handwriting, in business or HOME, full 
or spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Personal Problem Service. Successful ex- 
perts show you HOW. 3000 word illus- 
ag lesson and GRAPHO ANALYST 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A 


lemme =601, Mele Jel mauler 
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“Sing forth the honour of His Name: 
Psalm 66:2 


make His praise glorious.””— 


Exit “Jingle” Hymns 


Hymnology’s “jingle jangle jingle” tunes 
are on the way out, eventually will dis- 
appear from church services, predicted Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble, retired organist of St. 
Thomas church (Episcopal), New York. 

“All bad music is not secular,” the 
world-renowned composer, organist and 
choirmaster said. “Contrasted with the 
chorales of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
destined to last forever, are the bad 
‘jingle’ hymns.” Examples: Day /s Dying 
In The West, Beulah Land, I Need Thee 
Every Hour. 

Such sentimental melodies are being 
omitted from some newly revised hymnals. 
Present-day composers turn more to tra- 
ditional “plain song,” less to “hurdie- 
gurdie.’ 

But whole parishes have been brought 
up with honeyed melody, never knew the 
great ones, like A Mighty Fortress and 
For All The Saints. 


Women Clerics Speak Up 


While not demanding the traditional 
“last word,” the feminine clergy hopes the 
peace conference won’t be a stag party. 
The American Association of Women 
Ministers wants Allied governments to 
name one or more Christian women to the 
peace commission, 

In war too they want a part, have 
asked the Army for “women chaplains to 
serve the feminine branches.” Of this, 
Army spokesmen see slight chance. 

The Rev. M. Madeline Southard, asso- 
ciation president, predicted more women 
ministers after the war. These denomina- 
tions encourage women clergy: Congrega- 
tional Christian, Methodist, Disciples, 
Baptist, Friends, United Brethren. 


Bibles for New Citizens 

Wilmington, Del., Ministerial associa- 
tion believes in giving newly naturalized 
persons a spiritual lift. To each: a Bible. 





Acme 


A REAL EVANGELIST and, like all girls, a 


| doll fancier is LaDeane Murdock, 7 years old. 











HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


BILLS PAID? 


Sickness or Accident strikes. 
Be prepared—protect your- 


DAY of Hospitalization, ex- 
actly as provided. Also in- 
cluded are additional bene- 


co—— — MAIL COUPON NOW! -——— 


is 
| — ve cBisesg rest FREE information ebout Hospital 
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MOMS .cccce Codecccccccccceors eecccsoccsee | 
BGATORS «oo 00600 00cesd00eeseecccesceeséeee 
City & State.....sscees 


hice ot 0 Gol 


Relieve itching caused by oa ocnem, 
athlete’s f 


Prescription. G: 
fae, Guiets forning tant, Suc trial bot: 
tle proves it—or money back. Ask 
your druggist for 0.D.D. 


FREE 


25,000 books of al! pub- 
lishers listed in our 50th 
Annual Bargain;Catalog of 320 
—lateat “best sellers.” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
coy Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, col ee ph pee te ne 
thousands of individual customers. 
rT 4 for our new 1945 cata 
T H 


“8 aod "Sooke. 
BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 100 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago s tMinois 


BARGAIN CATALOC 





. Old- tiene Yaveripes 








CUTICURA OINTMENT 


SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied ‘VITHOUT 
CHARGE by well known Hollywood composers. We 
record your song and make it presentable to the pub- 
lishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write for detatils. 


CINEMA SONG CO. Dept. P-2 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 

















Have You Missed this Old 
Friendof the Pipe Smoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 
soon as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 





NOTHING WILL PLEASE HER MORE 


—than a skillfully drawn silhouette dedicated to ‘My 
Dear Mother’ and autographed 
by you. Acrual size in beautiful 
black frame, 6x9, complete with 
glass and securely packed. 
Shipped anywhere in U. S. pre- 
ay for only $2.00. Order hers 

¢ Xmas TODAY—send M. O. 
or check to 


SILH-O-GRAPH CO. Dept. P 
3920 Olive, St. Lovis 8, Mo. 





revealing fresh skin. 

nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 
do it justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. en 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse 
sample for daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. 
KR men Key No. 502, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

* ° 


Money Back 
If Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
use as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters, 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial size. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS 


GOLDEN PEACOCK Co., iNC, 

Dept. PF-12, PARIS, TENN. 
ease send me a tree sample of Golden Peacock 

Bleach Creme. I want to try it, 
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The Brooklyn Tree—I just read in my 
Sept. 25 PATHFINDER (page 12) that the 
“Tree that grows in Brooklyn” is the 
sumac. I grew up in Brooklyn, and how I 
love that “Tree that grows in Brooklyn!” 
It is, pardon the contradiction, not the 
sumac, but the beautiful Ailanthus (ailan- 
thus . glandulosa). They say ailanthus 
means tree of Heaven. 

In spring the opening buds are bronze 
green and madder brown with pale green 
tips, beautiful as blossoms. In fall the 
leaves turn lemon yellow, while those of 
the sumac turn scarlet. The wind carries 
the seed everywhere, they grow anywhere. 

Emma E. Hunnikin, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


. . - I had understood the “tree” which 
prompted naming the book “A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn” is the ailanthus—commonly 
called “Tree of Heaven”—which right 
now is shedding great clusters of seed pods 
that lodge against foundations, fences, 
buildings, etc. and grows very tall in order 
to reach toward the sun. It will grow 
from the depths of a court among build- 
ings, and the trunk is slender, flawless. 

L. M. Silverthorne, Waterville, Ohio 


. . « That eminent authority on botany, 
Webster’s International, says that the tree 
of heaven is the Ailanthus glandulosa, 
“an ornamental Asiatic tree having ill- 
scented staminate flowers”; but it also 
gives as one definition of sumac, “Loosely, 
any of several unrelated shrubs and trees 
of the genera Ailanthus, Myrica, etc.” So 
it appears that the sumac and the tree of 
heaven are of the same family. 


Objects to Expatriation—In the Au- 
gust 14, 1944 issue of the PATHFINDER 
magazine on page 20, in an article entitled 
“Worker Achievement,” you listed Port 
Townsend, Washington, as being in 
Canada. . Naturally the Port Townsend 
Chamber of Commerce disagrees. 

We are not Canadians, but are resi- 
dents of one of the most promising spots 
in the entire universe, to-wit: the Olympic 
Peninsula located in Washington State. 

A. Clemens Grady, 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


To learn how Port Townsenders feel 
about their town was worth the slip. 


x* * * 


Earthquakes Did Shake—As a reader. 


of PATHFINDER I wish to contradict the 
statement that the recent earthquakes did 
no damage in the U.S.A. The town of 
Massena, N.Y. situated 12 miles south of 
Cornwall, Ont.—with the St. Lawrence 
river between—was damaged to the ex- 
tent of $1 million, or over. 
Mrs. E. W. Summers, Massena, N.Y. 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. , 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the woncerful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
amake it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

SNSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
conameo ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


MEND as yvoulRON 


without Needle and Thread! 


New Plastic Tape! Mends without sewing, as you iron! 
Quickly, easily mends holes, tears, snags. worn spote— 
in shirts, blouses, coats, dresses, . underwear, 











hosiery, bedsheets, etc. Easy to use! Simply iron onl 
Mends are smooth and neat. Will not come off. 
Why Stands washing, dry cleaning, ironing. Banishes 


old-fashioned 
Sells like wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


tedious mending and darning. 


send name at once. A penny postal will do. 
END NO MONEY—just your name. 
KRIS co., 868 ce Bids., 
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WZ 


QUINTUPLETS 


always use this for 


CHEST COLDS 


Vv To Promptly Relieve Coughing 

¢ Make Breathing Easier 

¥ Break Up Congestion in Upper 
Bronchial Tract, Nose, Throat 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs are im- 
mediately rubbed with Musterole. It 
MUST BE coop! 

Musterole gives such prompt relief 
because it’s more than just a “salve.” 
It's what so many Doctors and Nurses 
call a modern counter-irritant. Musterole 
not only relieves coug sore throats, 
aching muscles due to chest colds but 
ALSO helps break up congestion in upper 
bronchial tract, nose and throat. 

Musterole is wonderful for grown-ups, 
too! And so much easier to apply than 
a mustard plaster. Ready for instant use 
—just rub it on! “‘No fuss! No muss, 
with Musterole.” 


IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular and Extra Strong. 





New 
WRITERS 


NEEDED 


to re-write ideas in newspapers, magazines 
and books. Splendid opportunity to “break 
into” fascinating writing field. May bring 


you up to $5.00 per hour 
spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Write today. for 


FREE details. Postcard will 
do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210—C4 5&. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Me. 








WRITE 


ror FREE OUTFIT 


Women go wild about ‘‘Form-Tailored”’ 
Lingerie—new, glamorous styling, new 
kind of fitting, high quality workman- 
ship. Low prices bring quick orders. 
Also fine hosiery, girdies and under- 
wear for the whole family If you 
want money, full or spare time, write 
today for complete, beautiful, illus- 
trated Style Equipment—sent ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 

WORLD’S STAR-MALLOCH 

Dept. FA-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Yours FREE!—latest issue OPPORTUNITY 
MAGAZIN es you valuable, inspirational 
information rtunities in selling. Tells you 
how to build business of your own quickly in post- 


war days. Guides you to best lines and companies, 
Send no money. Just send name, address, and kind 


of line you sol i b >» llustrated isene will be rushed 
tf line you sold or are selling. 30d OE UNITY MAGAZINE. (Dept. 19) 


620 N. Michigan, Chicage 11, tt. 
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Pastime 





and Smiles _ 


Brain Teaser 


A man goes one mile at the rate of 20 
miles an hour and “then another mile at 
the rate of*30 miles am hour. What was 
his average rate in miles per hour for the 
two miles? 


Solution to last week’s 


If clear and he had no policy, he would 
take ih $50 plus $150, or $200. If clear 
and he had policy he would take in price 
of policy plus $50, plus $80, or $200. 
Hence charge was $70. If rain and he had 
policy he would take in policy. Hence: 
Policy—($70 plus $50) equals $80. There- 
fore policy was $200. 





Teacher—I’ said the compositions on 
milk were to be two pages long. Yours is 
only half a page, Betty. 

Betty—But I wrote about condensed 
milk. 


| 
| A Place for Everything 


A touch of garlic, I opine, 

Is, in its place, superb; divine. 

Its place is not, I'll hold ’til death, 

Upon the other fellow’s breath. 
Orville E. Reed 


Doctor—You're not really a sick man. 
You need more exercise . . . more interests 
in life and activities. You should throw 
yourself into your work. 

Lazy Man—No, Doc, I’ma grave digger. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
e.¢ required by the Act of Congress of August 24 1912 
und March 3, 1933. Of PATHFINDER published weekty 
at Chicago, Ill. for October 1, 1944 

State of Pennsylvania 
City of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Graham Patterson 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
und says that he is the Publisher of the PATHFINDER 
ind that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
foresaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24 1912, as 
mended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
ection 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addregses of the publisher, 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Graham Patverson, Ardmore, Pa. 

Editor-in-chief, Robert W. Howard, Washington, D.C 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
ame and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 


ss. 


ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 


owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 

Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: If there are none, so state.) Farm Journal, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of th« 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fice 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or dis ributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is. . .. (This information 
is required from daily publica'ions only.) 

GRAHAM PATTERSON 
(Signature of Pull sher.) 

Sworn to and subscribed be'ore me tia @is«t day of 
September, 1044, Clara H Wricht, Notary Putriic 
(My commissio. Txpires May 1 1045 





ouU’LL bé thrilled—as thou- 


sands of other homemakers 
have been thrilled with the sim- 
le, practical suggestions in this 
REE 16-page booklet. Shows 
you how Upson Panels can give 
you lovely crackproof walls and 
ceilings with washable, non-dust 
catching surface. Availabletight 
after Victory. Ideas for charm- 
ing ceilings. Gay kitchens, shin- 
ing baths, bright playrooms. 
New arrangements. Decorating 
schemes. Sketches, photographs. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BtIttT+ KRUVER-KRAK 
DOUBL 2.88 Cee 8 8 eee 2 


THE UPSON C@MPANY 








' 2512 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

i Send me your FREE booklet “How To Re- 
: model Interiors for Pleasure—for Utility. 

; Name 

} Address —————————————S 
1 City State 

u 





GIVE 
FASCINATING 
“DIFFERENT” GIFTS THIS YEAR 


NOW yon can present most unusual, 
utterly novel gifts for Xmas, parties, 
cn bridge, ete. Just choose which you 
prefer, pin dollar bill or money order 
to letter. Give exact mailing address. 
32-page recipe book included FREE. 




















KITCHEN HERBS KH-1 
5 Jars Thyme, Rosemary 
Sweet Besil, Marjorem, Mint 


KITCHEN HERBS KH-4 
5 Jars Herb Mixtures for sea- 
soning foods deliciously. 






CINCINNATI, OHIO 







plete information sbout patent 
cedure and selling inventions. 


CLARENCE A. Comes S neseey JACOBSON 
Registered rneys 
437-K Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 
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FROM OLD AUTO GEN- 
ERATOR. For light or 
heavy work. 75-200 amps. 
Single or twin. 35c bring WELDER 
complete plans and Big 
NEW 1944 catalog list- 
ing many electrical 
items. Over 100 other 
generator changes. Write 
today. 


LeJay Mfg. 1310 LeJay Bullding, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Ledge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd_ Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, ete. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P.O. Bex 796, BAT Chicage 96, If 
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Of Men and the Lan 


HESE are the nights of the Harvest Moon. The corn is a 

gold twinkle in the soft shadow of the shock. The black 
poetry of the naked tree steps from its autumn gown. The 
barns are, heady with the perfume of new grain and hay. The 
land, weary from summer labors, lies waiting for the white robe 
and winter sleep. 

This is the Land . . . the original intent of Man’s destiny. 
Out of somewhere, either placed érect by the Hand of .God or 
growing in bitter pain through all the mammal stages, the 
human and his mate came to this . . . a vast expanse of dirt 
and rock, sharp etched in meadow and forest, heavy with fruit 
and wild grain. Ceaselessly, year in and year out, it yielded 
food and wealth for him and his kind. 

That was a long, long time ago. The road man traveled 
through the Ages of Stone and Wood and Iron was painfully 
slow. In time; for reasons of trade, for reasons of communica- 
tion, for protection and for warmth, houses were built close 
together . . . and called cities. 

Ever since then, there has been rivalry between the City and 
the Land. Aristotle, writing in 322 B.C. said “Experience shews 
that a populous city can seldom, if ever, be properly governed; 
all well governed cities have a limited population.” 

Yet the cities, because of inadequate communication, because 
of habits and because of the centralized factory system, contin- 
ued to grow. Two thousand years after Aristotle, in 1762 A.D., 
the great French philosopher Rousseau wrote: “Cities are the 
abyss of the human species. At the end of a few generations in 
them races perish or degénerate and it is necessary to renew 
them. This renewal always comes from the country.” 

Europe’s cities were old and piled deep with traditional vice 
when America was settled. Here, on a virgin continent, the 
human race stretched its legs for a while. Man’s ageless part- 
nership with raw earth was renewed. Individualism was re-born. 
America’s cities did not begin to grow beyond a stage of 
“limited population” until the middle of the 19th century. 

Earlier some of our own philosophers took up Aristotle’s 
warning. In 1787, Thomas Jefferson, founder of the Democratic 
Party, wrote “When we get piled upon one another in large 
cities as in Europe, we shall become as corrupt as Europe.” 






International 





Jefferson’s warning was not heeded in America any more 
than Aristotle’s or Rousseau’s had been heeded in Europe. 
Riding hell-for-leather during the past 100 years, Americans 
have fawned all their inventions, all their charms, all their 
capacities for pleasure and passion and comfort on their cities. 
The telephone, the electric light, paved streets, neon lights, 
buses, television, central heating, smart clothes, the organized 
lust for money and flesh came first to the cities. 

Today the cities poise, like jeweled mistresses, above the 
American earth. Hand in hand with city mechanisms, with city 
beauty, with city appeal have come crime and passion and 
power. Here the organized gang controls the individual. Here 
the mass is ruled by economic fear and laws made by the few. 

But there is no reason for it. Science-and electricity are vast 
new powers beckoning man back toward the land. Here lies a 
future for man’s individual energy ... the giant task of build- 
ing farms, crossroad settlements, villages and small cities tothe 
economic and cultural levels attempted principally in the large 
cities during the past three generations. 

Here on the Land ... the eternal pulsing source of wealth 
and of every basic human right .. . lies the future of Man’s 
freedom, of his individualism and of the quality called Soul that 
has distinguished him always frem the other mammals. 

Today, America and the world are faced with one of the 
most important decisions in the history of the human race. 
The world’s land frontiers are fast disappearing. There will be 
no more chances to exploit a continent . . . and to destroy its 
topsoil within three centuries. There are two paths. Down one 
lies continued exploitation of the large cities, with eventual 
rule by dictators or kings and human slavery as the result. 
Down the other path lies individual freedom and family secur- 
ity . .. achieved through decentralization of America’s economy 
and the world’s economy, encouraged through public education 
and government policies that will develop a philosophy of self- 
help in raising the cultural and economic standards of rural 


* and community life. { 


This is a major problem for discussion at the Peace Confer- 
ence. This is a major problem in the 1944 election. We challenge 
the presidential candidates to discuss it before November 7. 
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HOSE - BELTIN + PAC GS + MOLDEL 


This is the United States of America. . . united to pre- 
serve the independence of every American. 


Every American wants his own home, good schools 
for his children, a church for his spiritual needs and 
civic leaders who inspire confidence and respect. He 
wants an income as big as his ability and his will to 
work can make it. 

He knows that normal purchasing hy Americans 
like himself sustains prosperity but that when 
Americans like himself buy less, production falls off, 
payrolls decrease and living standards are lowered. 
When times are good, savings go into savings banks, 
insurance premiums and investments. The savings of 
Americans like himself are the capital which main- 
tains industry and enterprise. 


he American Wa Ly 





Americans like himself are the labor, the consumers 
and the capitalists in America .. . they are all three 
... and this fact assures their independence. 


Production of REPUBLIC RUBBER belting, hose 
and hundreds of mechanical rubber items at 
Youngstown, and LEE DeLuxe tires, tubes and acces- 
sories at Conshohocken, also produces payrolls that 
support the buying of these and other consumer 
goods and leaves some over for savings bank deposits, 
insurance protection and investments in industry. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation employees, man- 
agement and stockholders unite in perpetuating 
American independence... the American way of life. 


Be | Oe aS oe eee 2 eee Oe & Bees 
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REPUBLIC RUBBER »« YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


EXTRUDE 
:) & Exrrut 
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Occasionally a whimsical person, 
yearning for the good old days, 
wistfully dreams of turning back the 
hands on the clock of history. 

Failing to understand the founda- 
tions of contemporary civilization, he 
longs for a return of the simple pas- 
toral life in which each family was 
a self-contained unit. 

Let’s examine such 
aspiration. 

If those now on the farms reverted 
to family agriculture, family proc- 
essing of foods, and family prepar- 
ation of livestock into edible meat, 
there would be far too little food 
produced to keep the human ma- 
chine going. 

Accordingly, modern packers and 
food processors should be recognized 
as social instrumentalities which 
have made possible a vast upsurge 
in the standards for gracious living 
and for leisure. 

The superior quality of juicy 
steaks, palatable pork chops, and 
tasty sausages reflects in part com- 
petent operations in the packing 
house. Armour achievements in- 
clude pioneering in the use of arti- 
ficial refrigeration in chill rooms and 
cutting rooms. A pace setter in 
sponsoring natural ice refrigerator 
ears and first to apply pre-cooled 
brine to these cars, Armour gave its 
meats a first-class ticket direct from 
the farm to the American dinner 
table, with freshness unimpaired. 

Through such dreams realized, 
under present day specialization and 
methods for food processing and 
listribution, fewer than 11 million 
workers on the farm are providing 
for the food requirements of a popu- 
Jation of 135 million persons. In ad- 
dition we are exporting food com- 
mercially, under Lend-Lease and 
are helping to feed populations in 
occupied countries. 

Back in 1880, it required almost 8 
million workers on the farms to pro- 
vide food and other agricultural 
products for a total population of 
only 50 million. The significance of 
this difference should be fully ap- 
praised, 


a fantastic 





In 1880, it almost took one per- 
son on the farm for every 6 of pop- 
ulatian. 

Now we are providing more and 
better food with only 1 worker on 
the farm for every 12 of population. 

This improvement in the effi- 
ciency of American agriculture was 
made possible by the introduction of 
better agricultural machinery, by the 
increased use of the tractor as a form 
of mechanical energy, through bet- 
ter understanding of seeds and of the 
conditions of scientific agriculture. 

As a sales outlet for important 
products of agriculture, Armour and 
Company and other packing houses 
take pride in this evidence of far- 
ceaching improvements in the meth- 
ods of raising and preparing food for 
the dinner table of the typical 
American family. 


President, Armour and Company 


Fourth of a series of statements on the 
American system of free enterprise which 
makes possible such institutions for service 
as Armour and Company. 





Armour's Star on this 
tender, sweet ham promises 
you the pick of the pack 


It is the pledge of Armour and Company 
that none but the pick of any pack shall 
ever be labeled with Armour's Star — for 
Armour’s Star means the finest quality 


available. 


A choice ham that has been sugar- 
cured and fragrantly smoked is one 
of the world’s finest meats. Armour’s 
Star Hams are always choice hams... 
for out of its great pack, Armour se- 


Barbecued Armour’s Star Ham with 


Green Beans 


Use either shank or butt half of an Armour’s Star 
Ham weighing about 5-6 lbs. Wrap in waxed 
paper or original ham wrapping and set on rack 
in open roasting pan, cut side down. Roast in 


325° F. oven for 25 minutes to the pound, or to 
F. Remove paper 
Barbecue 


an internal temperature of 150 
and rind and score fat. Brush with 


lects only the best to bear the Armour’s 
Star label...those hams which promise 
the proper marbling, finest texture 
and juiciest meat. And these choice 
hams are brought to eating perfection 
by Armour’s exclusive, controlled 
mellowing. 

Buy the best—enjoy the wonderful 
rich flavor and melting tenderness of 
an Armour’s Star Ham. And be sure 
to try these fine new recipes soon. 





Sauce (see recipe below) and return to oven to 


glaze. Add a second coat of Barbecue Sauce after 
the first 15 minutes of glazing. Serve with extra 
Barbecue Sauce and buttered green beans with 
Armour’s Star Bone-in 
Cooked Hlam is used, bake only 10 minutes to 


pimiento garnish. If an 


the pound to re-heat. 


Barbecue Sauce: 


6 oz. noodles 
2 Cloverbloom Eggs 
34 cup milk 


no 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 
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Armour’s Star Ham and Noodle Molds 


1 cup cooked, ground Armour’s Star Ham 
10 stuffed olives (grind 6 with ham. Slice 4 
and place in bottom of custard cups) 

3¢ tsp. salt 
lg tsp. pepper 


3 thsps. Worcestershire 
Sauce 

1 cup catsup 

14 cup vinegar 

14 cup water 


2 thsps. ham fat 

1 cup sliced onions 

14 tsp. pepper 

3 tbhsps. brown sugar 

2 tsps. dry mustard 

Lightly brown onions in ham fat and add ree 
maining ingredients. Bring to a boil. 


Cook noodles. Beat eggs, add milk, ground 
ham and olives, seasonings and noodles. 
Pour into 6 oiled custard cups and set in 
pan of water. Bake in 350° F. oven for 60 
minutes or until set. Serve in bed of but- 
tered peas with 1 cup medium white sauce 
to which 1 cup grated cheese has been 
added. Season to taste with salt, pepper 
and Worcestershire sauce. 





Tune in Armour’s Exciting New Radio Show 
Featuring Hedda Hopper, Every Monday Night over CBS 
See Local Papers for Time. 
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